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EDITORIAL 


VERGIL 


Mens molem agitat. 

Nec metas rerum nec tempora pono. 

Possunt quia posse videntur. 
—Vergil 


Vergil is not dead; long live Vergil! 

The widespread, varied and enthusiastic outburst of ap- 
preciation of this great poet of humanity is one of the 
most heartening signs of the times. It is of particular 
significance to that educational aspiration which embodies 
the long look as the liberal college does. 

At the George Washington Convocation held in celebra- 
tion of the two thousandth birthday of the immortal poet 
a message from Premier Mussolini was read, and an ad- 
dress delivered by His Excellency Nobile Gracomo de 
Martino, the Italian Ambassador to the United States. 
This was all very fitting. 

The sophomores of Fordham conducted a Vergilian 
literary meet in which genuine creative ability was dis- 
played as well as rare appreciation. There were six events 
which took the form of competitions in sonnets, songs, short 
stories, five-minute speeches, informal essays and one-act 
plays. The sophomores of St. Elizabeth’s College, Mount 
Saint Vincent, the College of New Rochelle and the City 
College of New York accepted the challenge of the Ford- 
ham sophomores. Hundreds of students participated and 
each realized the truth of Aeneas’ words—‘‘No one of this 
throng shall go away without a gift from me.’’ Here is 
modern pedagogy bearing rich fruit. Long live such 
sophomores! 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Underneath the entire program of the Association this 
year is one growing conception—the meaning of the intel- 
lectual life in its manifold expressions, and the importance 
of the college as its chief formal organ of development. As 
allies in the working out of this conception, we draw upon 
representatives of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The general idea is organized around four main lines of 
thought. There is to be (a) a presentation of the work of 
the Association office, its officers for the year, and some of 
its commissions—those that have been most active; (b) an- 
other contribution, as of last year, of the Association to the 
development toward an appreciation of the fine arts; (c) a 
frank discussion, from different points of view, of mass 
education on the college level, and (d) a renewed facing of 
the ever changing currents in the main stream of liberal 
education. 

The program will be found on the following page. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the annual dinner, which 
occurs Thursday evening, is a part of the third session, 
not the first as has heretofore been the case. The meeting 
opens Thursday morning at ten o’clock, January 21. 

Representatives of member institutions and dependent 
members of their families attending the annual meetings 
of the Association of American Colleges and the Council 
of Church Boards of Education are entitled to a reduction 
of one-half of the return railroad fare, provided at the time 
of purchasing tickets to Indianapolis they obtain a stand- 
ard form reduced fare certificate from the ticket agent. 
Certificates will be validated at a special booth for the 
purchase of return tickets at one-half the regular one-way 
fare. This arrangement is contingent on there being in 
attendance at the meetings not less than 150 persons hold- 
ing these certificates. RLE. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 
January 22 and 23, 1931 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 
10:00 A. M. 


President Eisenhart in the Chair 
Announcement of Committees 
The Annual Report of the Executive Committee and the 
Executive Secretary 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
The Annual Report of the Treasurer 
President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 
The Enlistment of College Teachers 


President Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Oberlin College 
Some Problems of Scholarship 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 
The Enlargement and Care of Permanent and Trust 
Funds 


Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, New York City 
The Uniform Statistical Report Blank 
President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 
Educational Surveys 
President Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky 


2:30 P. M. 


College Men in Business 
Colonel R. I. Rees, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Mass Education on the College Level 
Dean Melvin E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota. 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University 
(with stereopticon ) 
President Kerr D. Macmillan, Wells College 
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7:00 P. M. 
Tue ANNUAL DINNER* 


Annual Address of the President of the Association 
Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 
The College and the Fine Arts 
Dr. Lorado Taft, Chicago 
Dr. John Erskine, New York 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23 
9:30 A. M. 
Business Session 
The College as a Conservator of the Best Literature 
President Joseph Wharton Lippincott, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company 
The Function of the College 
(a) In the State University 
President William Lowe Bryan, Indiana 
University 


(b) In the Independent Unwersity 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins, The 
University of Chicago 
(ec) The Independent College 


President Marion E. Park, Bryn Mawr College 





For Calendar of the entire week see page 512. 





* Formal and informal. Reservations at $2.00 per cover should be 
made with the hotel at once. It is easier to cancel if necessary than 
to secure a reservation at the last moment. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE* 
Rosert L. Keuuy 


The liberal arts college also teaches science. We shall 
therefore use the term ‘‘The Liberal College.’’ 

Every living organism must adjust itself to changing 
conditions. The liberal college is not different from other 
organisms in this respect. His Majesty’s ministers con- 
ferred in London last week on such questions as ‘‘ What is 
Nationality?’’ If no one knows what the liberal college is 
—and it is older than the American nationality—at least it 
appears that it has not become crystallized. If some col- 
leges appear to be stagnating, an increasing number of 
others are exuberantly alive. These latter are perpetuat- 
ing the species. The liberal college is a living, changing, 
developing unit of our education. That it has a future is 
as certain as that it has had a past; as certain as that you 
cannot quench or dam up the spirit of intellectual adven- 
ture big within our youth. Nor can you permanently block 
the feeling and longing in our youth which even an Ein- 
stein declares are the motive forces of all human striving 
and productivity. Einstein was referring particularly. to 
the men who have unraveled some of the mysteries of the 
cosmos but the principle is applicable all along the line. If 
it be said that the liberal college is preeminently a place for 
poets and dreamers, for idealists and amateurs, the plea is 
‘‘ouilty,’’ for in this sign the liberal college is to conquer. 
On this two thousandth anniversary of the birth of Vergil 
we are reminded that poetry, and for that matter art and 
music, have a marvelous way of moving the mind and soul 
of man. 

*An address delivered at the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Association of State Universities in the United States of 


America, at Washington, D. C.,. November 20, 1930. Reprints may be 
obtained from the Association office at a nominal figure. 
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But the modern prophecy must be scientific. Perhaps 
the technique of this prophecy requires (a) a statement of 
objective, (b) a brief summary of the available facts and 
trends, (c) a measure of the impinging forces, and (d) an 
evaluation in terms of the spirit of the age. 

OBJECTIVE: Reference has already been made by impli- 
cation to the objective of the liberal college. It is a place 
primarily for the stimulating and tempering of adolescent 
minds—which are not pure intellects. The best liberal col- 
lege student is the student whose mind has the best texture 
and whose mental attitudes and habits are forming within 
an atmosphere hospitable to the greatest human values. I 
have been looking over some answers made by this year’s 
college freshmen to a series of questions, one of which was, 
‘Why did you come to college?’’ I am impressed by the 
number who said, ‘‘To get an education.’’ Quite primi- 
tive, quite naive—and containing very much elemental wis- 
dom. Let it goat that. Some refinements may come later. 
The main business of the college is to discover and test out 
these most valuable of all leads among our natural re- 


sources. 
Facts AND TRENDS: Within the present century the 


number of liberal colleges, in the midst of a rather heavy 
mortality of the unfit, has increased something like 40 per 
cent, the number of students has increased 600 per cent, 
the productive funds 500 per cent, the plant and equipment 
and the number of teachers in similar proportions, and the 
salaries of teachers have had substantial but not adequate 
increases. The Association of American Universities which 
applies the acid test to colleges is constantly adding new 
colleges to its approved list—ten were added this year— 
and the regional standardizing agencies are doing the same. 
The graduate schools are doing a bigger and bigger busi- 
ness in furnishing to society what they consider better edu- 
eated men and women. At the beginning of the century 
there were a few hundred graduate students. Now we 
count them by the tens of thousands. The colleges absorb 
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most of their product. In the institutions on the American 
continent holding membership in the National Association 
of State Universities the college of liberal arts and sciences 
or its equivalent in all but two is the largest administrative 
unit in the institution. The largest group of liberal col- 
leges in America is in the tax supported institutions. 
Furthermore, figures for forty-four state universities sub- 
mitted to the Association of American Colleges this year 
show the students of the senior colleges constitute from 44.9 
per cent to 14.7 per cent of arts and science enrolment, with 
an average of 34.1 per cent. The corresponding average in 
ten of the so-called colonial colleges is 41.2 per cent. Dis- 
regarding a few exceptional cases, there is no alarming 
mortality in the upper divisions of the state university 
colleges. 

But the liberal colleges do not rely upon the doctrine of 
success by quantity. They still aspire to qualitative 
achievement and recognize that by this measure their work 
ultimately will be estimated. Among the features that 
traditionally characterize the liberal colleges are selective 
admissions; the residential features now being greatly ex- 
tended; the close contacts between teachers and students 
eventuating in the larger colleges, more recently, in various 
tutorial plans; the closest possible attainment to individual 
instruction as well as instruction in smaller and larger 
groups; the urge for social betterment with its consequent 
distrust of the status quo. There is a widespread substitu- 
tion of the functional for the atomistic curriculum and the 
admission of others besides the registrar into the mystery 
of what makes a student eligible for the baccalaureate de- 
gree. The colleges are not unmindful that some of the 
criteria of qualitative procedure just mentioned are being 
pointedly challenged and their attitude is that open-mind- 
edness which must result from intellectual ferment. They 
are waiting to be shown. Even if it is demonstrated that 
all of the methods of the liberal colleges are wrong, which 
is probably not likely, the colleges will rest their case on 
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the effort, by whatever means, to contribute to some of the 
fundamental issues of life: the preservation of the Ameri- 
can home, the infusion into the economic world—specifi- 
eally the world of capital and labor—of the spirit of 
brotherhood, the establishment of a community of interest 
between men of different races and climes and nations, the 
encouragement of constructive recreations to take up the 
slack time of leisure, the guaranteeing of the appreciation 
and free exercise of religion, and the fostering of a culture 
consistent with the pretensions of democracy. Of course 
human unity is a large and overwhelming goal as yet un- 
achieved but some men dream it is achievable. The liberal 
college at least is not intent on burning the prophets. 

THe Impineine Forces: It was formerly said that the 
American high school would become the people’s college 
and the results would be disastrous to the standard institu- 
tions. As is well known the greatest ally of the liberal col- 
lege today is the public high school. Now the liberal 
college is warned that it must beware of the oncoming and 
overwhelming junior college wave. 

The Junior College: The junior college is the result of 
an educational earthquake whose seismic influences are felt 
across the continent. It has demonstrated what was al- 
ready recognized that tremendous vitality inheres in the 
secondary school. It has been accompanied by eruptions 
that have thrown up above the surface secondary equip- 
ment, secondary personnel, secondary attitudes, secondary 
constraints, secondary methods of teaching. The junior 
college is in peril of becoming an ally to a ‘‘world domi- 
nated and run by retarded adolescents.’’ To push up the 
methods of secondary education into higher education or 
into education striving to be higher is no great gain except 
to youths of non-academic minds, which the principal of 
one of the great California junior colleges asserts is the 
type of youth the junior college is destined chiefly to ac- 
commodate. Lord Eustace Percy has recently put into 
these words a truth well authenticated in American educa- 
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tional history: ‘‘ Universities whose business it is as teach- 
ing bodies to educate grown up men and women are on the 
whole the best guides to the teaching of boys and girls who 
are growing up.”’ 

But prophets are arising within the junior college. 
They show impatience with the perpetual tendency to ex- 
ploit them in terms of their numbers, the rapidity of their 
growth, whether they are organized on the 8-4-2, the 6-44, 
the 6-3-3-2, or some other plan, and they ask the question 
why should not they be measured as other educational in- 
stitutions are measured in terms of internal issues, some of 
which, as stated by a junior college man, are insuring func- 
tional content in the curriculum, maintaining an adequate 
counseling program and providing for adequate teaching 
facilities, such as laboratory equipment and supplies, li- 
brary advantages, student participation in college affairs, 
types of teachers who understand young men and young 
women and other conditions favorable to the learning proc- 
ess. The junior colleges need philosophers more than pro- 
moters. If well equipped and well manned and with defi- 
nite objectives honestly carried out, most liberal colleges of 
the country welcome them to a cooperative task which all 
colleges of all types put together cannot adequately per- 
form. But if they are not really colleges they should not 
appropriate the name any more than the colleges in turn 
should roll the high sounding word university on their 
tongues. 

There is furthermore a very significant trend operating 
within the area of junior college administration. True to 
the American instinct the administrators of no fewer than 
sixty-five junior colleges have notified the Association of 
American Colleges within the last few weeks that they are 
looking forward toward the achievement of senior college 
status ; two of them report that this status has already been 
attained and the others are on the way. This may not be 
the counsel of wisdom: it is a verified fact. 
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The Professional Schools: Other agencies which are 
looked upon by some as menaces to the liberal college are 
the professional schools. The medical schools, the law 
schools, the schools of education certainly do not belong in 
the menacing class since their standards of admission are 
constantly rising and the work they demand for admission 
is the work done in the liberal colleges. The normal schools 
are going out of business as they have already done in Ger- 
many, or they are being transformed along liberal lines. 
In the schools of engineering there is a pronounced trend 
in the direction of an increase in the amount of arts work 
in the professional curriculum itself as there is also in the 
schools of education. Along with the development of the 
library schools and even of the schools of pharmacy there 
is the same increased appreciation and adoption of liberal 
studies. 

All this marks not merely an advance of educational 
theory ; it registers an advance also in our standards of liv- 
ing, in the enrichment of American society. The satura- 
tion point has been reached or is just around the corner, in 
most of these professions and near professions on the pres- 
ent basis of production. Society demands better lawyers, 
doctors, teachers and engineers, as well as better ministers, 
librarians, pharmacists and farmers, rather than more of 
the same kind. A single practical demonstration may be 
offered as an evidence of this demand. The director of the 
employment bureau of Teachers College asserts that the 
schools are no longer taking the bulk of their teachers from 
the normal schools, but are selecting the more broadly edu- 
cated graduates of liberal colleges, and he adds that despite 
the unemployment situation among teachers there are not 
enough teachers of the calibre required to meet the demand. 
‘*There is an under supply of liberally educated teachers.”’ 
The same may be said of all the rest. 

Business: It is urged that liberal education is inconsis- 
tent with the inevitable movement of the centre of gravity 
into the economic world. On the other hand, the present 
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president of the American Federation of Labor might well 
take a head professorship in any liberal college. He advo- 
cates higher wages, points out that labor is a most impor- 
tant consumer, that labor should have an assured annual 
income, that laborers should have a partnership in produc- 
tion, that tools must be devised to control the development 
of progress and that labor should participate in leisure and 
culture. You may call all this idealism or altruism, but 
that is what, slowly indeed, is happening. And it is hap- 
pening because of the active and cordial cooperation of the 
representatives of capital. Furthermore, the employers of 
labor are consistently and increasingly seeking from the 
colleges men qualified in mind and character to carry on 
these developments. The honors men graduating from lib- 
eral colleges are offered a dozen or twenty significant posi- 
tions each in industry. ‘‘Industry approaching its apothe- 
osis of mechanization seeks minds that can grasp social 
purpose and marshal machines.’’ 

THE Spirit or THE AcE: The future of the liberal col- 
lege will be determined largely by the spirit of the age in 
which it finds itself. This is frequently called a machine 
age, and there are those who think colleges cannot be run 
by machinery. But the men who are on the borderlands of 
research are sending back word through their megaphones 
that the cosmos is more like a great thought than a great 
machine, that the force that holds men down year after 
year to exacting research as well as the force that inspires 
men to great achievement in all lines is more like religion 
than any other known form of energy, and that machinery 
is important only as the men who make machines run them 
for ends useful to humanity. Einstein, the super-scientist, 
and Tagore, the poet and mystic, from their high eminence’ 
join in the same chorus that while machines do not and can- 
not spiritualize themselves and men cannot spiritualize 
machines, men can and do spiritualize themselves and one 
another. Everywhere you find men and women devoted 
both to measurements of things by instruments of precision 
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and to measurements of imponderables and intangibles by 
insights and appreciations. These are the newly created 
and intensified challenges to the liberal colleges. 

The universities are responding to these profounder syn- 
theses in the development and recognition of both men and 
machinery for their attainment. Certainly to this end 
Yale is organizing her Institute of Human Relations, Johns 
Hopkins her Institute of Law, Princeton her School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs, the Columbia Law School is 
introducing into her curriculum legal history, legal philoso- 
phy and sociology. The California Institute of Technology 
is establishing a School of Ethics and Religion, and the 
Medical School of Hopkins under the leadership of that 
Dean of Physicians, Dr. Welch, is widening the horizon 
still further and enriching the background of the devotees 
of the art and science of medicine. 

Even in the great laboratories of industry a chemist is 
chosen to direct research in electricity and his work is so 
rewarding that he increases his staff from two to 500, stand- 
ing between selected workers commissioned ‘‘simply to play 
around,’’ and the demand that they do something ‘‘prac- 
tical.’’ 

The universities no longer urge the extension of the bor- 
derland of truth as the sole end of research. Such short- 
sighted efforts have resulted in a very jagged borderland in 
the twilight zone and have consigned many capable inves- 
tigators to blind alleys. The added need is recognized of 
coordinating, integrating, synthesizing research into doc- 
trine and keeping new learning up to date with new knowl- 
edge. There must be constant community between the 
originators of knowledge and the teachers of knowledge. 
There is a limitation on originality when theories are spun 
wholly out of the minds of teachers and students, however 
alert. There should be dissertations on doctors’ disserta- 
tions. 

It is the chief business of the college, on the side of in- 
struction, to take the old and the new knowledge to Garcia. 
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If there is a distrust of things called academic it is because 
research has not always been thus broadly interpreted. 
The scholar with no sense of relationships is a serious mis- 
fit. While the colleges are suffering from over specializa- 
tion, over departmentalization, from objective methods of 
measurement that do not reach the weightier matters of 
the law, they are becoming somewhat better equipped as 
they secure added insight into the native capacities and 
interests of students on the one hand and fresh syntheses 
of knowledge on the other. 

The faculties and students will continue to exercise 
themselves on the old familiar bridle paths. But they can- 
not be forbidden from making excursions on their own 
account. No greater transformation in educational method 
is occurring today than the increasing entrance of mem- 
bers of college faculties into research fields and the utiliza- 
tion of selected college students in research projects. With 
the knowledge and consent and even with the urging of the 
highest research authorities these faculty members are find- | 
ing research fields ripe unto the harvest at their very doors 
and indeed within their own door yards. When such fruit 
is gathered it will not so much be garnered in dark bins, as 
it will be eaten and digested and assimilated. This is the 
prime secret of academic motivation. 

That the liberal college is conscious of many forces im- 
pinging upon it is very certain. That these forces some- 
times come from diametrically opposite directions is equally 
true. There appears to be a demand for broader founda- 
tions and richer content in the lives of American citizens. 
As matters now stand this means a prolongation of the 
period of preparation for research and for professional 
work. And yet the demand is already strong for the short- 
ening of this period. How can both these demands be met? 
In industry such a miracle has been performed. The day 
and the week have been shortened and the year is to be 
shortened next. Along with shorter hours have come lower 
prices to the consumer, higher wages to the laborer, greater 
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profits to the capitalist and the product has been improved 
not cheapened. 

A somewhat similar but even more complicated problem 
confronts not simply the liberal college but all agencies of 
American education. The solution requires a knowledge 
of the facts and cooperation on the part of all these 
agencies. Research workers are advising that 22.8 per 
cent of the history taught in colleges repeats exactly that 
taught in the high schools, that there is a 29 per cent repe- 
tition in science studies and a 38 per cent repetition in the 
social sciences. These fragmentary data indicate at least 
one possibility of improvement. Needless duplication must 
be avoided. Another possibility lies in segregating the 
mediocre and the talented students. This, numerous 
schools and colleges are doing. In some systems, two years 
have been saved with some students, with results which are 
better, not worse. More meaning is being put into educa- 
tional processes in less time. Certainly still more meaning 
ean be put in in the same time. The reaching down of re- 
search methods into the undergraduate college is a sign of 
the new day. That this means a reshuffling of educational 
units there is no doubt. The scrambling process is now in 
operation. That the fittest liberal colleges will survive on a 
four or sometimes on a three or five year basis seems very 
probable. America demands many schools of many kinds, 
and is apparently especially interested in schools devoted to 
liberal education. 





The ideal of art, the ideal of science, the ideal of gospel 
virtue—therein lie the springs of great thought and great 
actions.—Louis Pasteur. 





HUMAN WELFARE GROUP 


YALE INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
THE HUMAN WELFARE GROUP 


Byron W. Surmvp, General Manager 


The Human Welfare Group at Yale University is an 
association of schools and departments concerned with the 
study of human behavior. To the Group belong the New 
Haven Hospital and the New Haven Dispensary, both of 
which are affiliated with the School of Medicine. Forma- 
tion of this Group, which is not an administrative unit, was 
simply an expression of the common purpose of its mem- 
bers and a part of the effort at Yale University to break 
down the arbitrary lines which have developed between arts 
and sciences in fact related. 

In outlining the general aims of The Human Welfare 
Group, President James Rowland Angell said: 


It is a truism that American educational institutions 
have reflected the development of specialization which 
we meet in all practical walks of life, in medicine, in 
business, in law, and in engineering. Water-tight 
compartments, called departments, have been fostered 
in universities to such an extent that frequently each 
has conceived itself as a rather independent educa- 
tional undertaking, needing little or no contact with 
other parts of the university, and having little obliga- 
tion to contribute to other divisions. 

We are now at the point where we must at least 
attempt a fresh synthesis, a bringing together again 
of the strands which have become separated in histori- 
cal development. We must try, in so far as we can, 
to coordinate related fields. Our particular approach 
to this problem of integration, which might be reached 
in many different ways, arose in part at least out of 
our feeling at the close of the War that our control 
over human behavior and social forces was not at all 
commensurate with our extraordinary control over 
physical nature through the physical sciences and tech- 
nologies. We felt that the next great contribution 
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ought to be in the direction of seeking for a more 

fundamental knowledge of human nature and a more 

effective application of such knowledge to the prob- 
lems of society and the promotion of human welfare. 

The mere acknowledgment of a common purpose and the 
interrelationship of certain university divisions implied in 
the adoption of the name ‘‘Human Welfare Group’’ is in 
itself a step in the direction of integration. In order that 
the desire for a closer integration may become effective it 
is essential that there should be easy intercommunication 
among Group members as well as physical facilities for co- 
operative endeavor wherever this seems desirable and 
feasible. It is a function of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, established a year ago, to stimulate intercommunica- 
tion and cooperation by providing the incentive and the 
means for both. 

The Institute is conceived of as the dynamo of The 
Human Welfare Group. It is not a school or a separate 
unit. Its members hold appointments first in University 
schools and departments. To the Institute may belong any 
member of the University whose interests and achievements 
in the fields of biology and sociology broadly conceived are 
such that he can contribute to furtherance of the Institute’s 
objective, which is a more thorough understanding of 
human personality. 

A building has been completed for the Institute in which 
are housed certain divisions of the University which have 
hitherto been widely separated and have had inadequate 
facilities. Among these divisions are the departments of 
psychiatry and mental hygiene and research divisions in 
psychology, psycho-biology, child development, and the 
social sciences. The building adjoins the Sterling Hall of 
Medicine, in which are housed biological sciences, including 
neuro-physiology, neuro-anatomy, and neuro-pathology, 
upon which must rest the study of the human organism. 

The Institute of Human Relations will endeavor to de- 
fine the general pattern into which all studies of individual 
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and social behavior fit, so that each may be given the proper 
emphasis; it will select certain areas or types of behavior, 
investigation of which demands the cooperation of several 
fields, and it will provide the means for carrying forward 
such investigations and for bringing together members who 
have common interests. In a central bureau of statistics a 
record of data and personnel will be filed which should be 
useful in keeping members informed of each other’s inter- 
ests and resources. 

The members of The Human Welfare Group are inter- 
ested not only in the better correlation of facts and in the 
enlargement of knowledge and technique, according to 
President Angell, but also in training men who should be 
able to take their places either in the professions or in busi- 
ness life with a broader and more sympathetic appreciation 
of the essential facts regarding human nature and the 
social order in all its economic and political phases. 





A reasonable degree of self-knowledge, as well as knowledge of 
others, a becoming self-restraint, an attitude of descent respect for 
the opinions of others, as well as for one’s own, are requisite to the 
cultivation of the discriminating judgment and to the attainment of 
the mastery which mark a liberal education. At all stages of this 
pursuit, and especially at the beginning, the indispensable conditions 
of attainment are wide reading, close attention to the views of leaders 
of thought, competent discussion, communion with well-furnished and 
well-trained minds and abundant reflection. Chief Justice Hughes 
at the Centennial of the Brown Uniyersity Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 
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RESEARCH AND PRODUCTIVE WRITING IN 
OBERLIN COLLEGE* 


CHARLES G. RoGErs 
Professor of Comparative Physiology, Department of 
Zoology 


For a considerable number of years there has been in 
Oberlin College a standing committee of the faculty on 
scientific research. This committee was appointed for the 
purpose of keeping alive in the college something of the 
research cooperative spirit which had developed during the 
war period. 

The scientific members of the faculty, interested in 
research, recognized that research and productive work of 
other sorts are, or may be, proper functions of the college 
in all its departments, and that the encouragement and sup- 
port of such efforts should not be limited to the natural 
sciences. They, therefore, recommended the establishment 
of a standing committee on productive work, the purpose 
of which should be to stimulate and foster interest in pro- 
ductivities upon the part of members of the faculties in all 
departments, and to serve as a body for administering aid 
in advancing worthy projects. 

Oberlin College places emphasis upon teaching as its 
chief function. Any activity which will raise the standard 
of instruction in the institution may be regarded as an 
appropriate adjunct of the teaching function, and as such 
deserves and may demand cordial financial and moral sup- 
port. Among the activities which have been found to 
contribute to the scholastic careers of its undergraduate 
students are: 

* This statement as to research and other forms of productive work 
in Oberlin College is prepared in explanation of a paragraph in an 


article by Maynard M. Metcalf, in the BULLETIN of the Association 
of American Colleges, Vol. XVI, No. 2, May, 1930. 





RESEARCH AND PRODUCTIVE WRITING 


Research in the form of 

(a) Individual independent investigations carried on 
by faculty members, resulting in publication as 
books, monographs, articles, largely if not 
wholly the reports of original investigation, 
creative writing, musical compositions, etc. 

(b) Joint productions by two or more members of the 
staff of a given department; or by members of 
two different departments (e.g., zoology and 
physics) ; or by teacher and student. 

(c) Investigations made by graduate students under 
faculty direction, and culminating in Masters’ 
theses. 

(d) Simpler problems worked out by undergraduates 
as parts of Honors programs. 

(e) The use of research methods as tools in carrying 
on some part of the work of a course. 

(f) The writing of text-books, treatises, articles in 
professional journals of the nature of compila- 
tions or only in part original work. 


All these have been found to contribute to the teacher’s 
own feeling of assurance in his chosen field and to the 
students’ interest and respect not only in the teacher but 
in the subject he endeavors to present. 

The mental attitude—the alert spirit of curiosity as 
to the How and the Why—necessary for the investigator 
is at the same time a heritage and a creature of environ- 
ment. Without the inborn urge-to-question the scientific 
worker will hardly get very far. Assuming that the science 
teacher has the questioning mind, we find that this attitude 
toward research can be dulled or stifled by lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding or of opportunity for exercise, or it 
can be made to grow and flourish by opportunity for ex- 
pression and by contacts with other minds similarly 
curious. During the past academic year there has been an 
attempt to acquaint the members of the scientific faculty 
and members of the Committee on Productive Work with 
the research activities of all of the science departments. 
This was done through a series of research demonstrations, 
each department in turn having an evening ‘‘at home’’ at 
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which it placed before the whole group the various re- 
search projects at that time engaging the attention of its 
staff or student members. These occasions were entirely 
informal in character and consisted more in accounts of 
aims and methods, with demonstrations of apparatus and 
technical procedures, than in accounts of results obtained. 
The informal discussions of these projects were found to 
give each one a better idea of what was being done in the 
different departments, in some instances to clarify the 
minds of individual investigators as to doubtful points, to 
raise questions as to possible improvements in methods of 
attack, to direct attention more critically toward the 
significance of certain observed facts, and, in general, to 
stimulate further activity. 

The research projects under investigation include both 
major and minor problems. In some cases a problem of 
major interest has been subdivided into a number of minor 
pieces of research which have been investigated by a num- 


ber of persons. This will account for the rather large 
number of research projects under way in some depart- 
ments. The following tabular statement gives a bird’s- 
eye view of these activities in so far as the science depart- 
ments are concerned. 








Staff mem- Graduate and 
bers, Research undergraduate Research 
Department Inst., Guest studentsin projects 
investigators research 
Botany 3 17 
Chemistry 10 16 
Geology and Geography 5 12 
Physics 3 
Zoology (including Physi- 
ology) and Ecology 17 

















It is not to be inferred that research activities are limited 
to the science departments. These have been mentioned 
because their activities are somewhat the more readily dis- 
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played. While it probably is true that the impulse, to re- 
search is not so general in some other departments of the 
college, it certainly is found there also, as is evidenced by 
the appeals which have been made for assistance, and by 
the fact that these appeals have been met by grants from 
the funds at the disposal of the Committee on Productive 
Work. 

Such ‘‘at homes’’ conducted by departments in the So- 
cial Science and Language and Literature groups would 
necessarily be conducted in a somewhat different manner, 
but would doubtless be just as interesting and important. 
It seems likely too that such evenings should be opened to 
a somewhat more inclusive group. 

Investments in Research. Not only is research and the 
publication of the results of research encouraged, but the 
dissemination of knowledge through the writing of books 
and articles is looked upon as a legitimate activity of the 
college whose main function is teaching. It is also recog- 
nized that the time and energy of the teacher are valuable, 
and that he should not be obliged to dissipate them in un- 
necessary routine procedures. 

The attitude of the college toward productive work of 
all forms is in a state of evolution. Research activities 
have, at different periods, been frowned upon, looked upon 
with amused tolerance, and finally have received support 
from faculty and administrative officers. This support, 
limited for a time because of the financial condition of the 
college, seems likely to become more generous and more 
significant in years to come. Such support is both material 
and moral. It helps to provide both the means for carry- 
ing on research projects and the favorable environment 
necessary for doing the work. Among the specific features 
which may be mentioned as contributing to the possibilities 
of research, though they may not have been definitely 
established for this purpose are: 

More adequate library facilities; well equipped labora- 
tories, with special equipment for research provided by 
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special appropriations ; machine shop under the direction of 
a skilled instrument maker for constructing apparatus not 
purchasable in the open market, and for repair work; 
photographie service; photostatic service; stenographic 
service ; clerical assistance. 

There is also included in the annual budget of the college 
an item (at present $2000) for the encouragement of pro- 
ductive work. This amount is expended in the form of 
small grants to various members of the faculty as need 
may arise. During the year 1929-1930 some twenty-four 
grants, varying from $10 to $500 were made to about 
twenty members of the faculty (fully one half of whom 
represent non-science departments) for assisting in various 
research projects. These amounts were expended for 
clerical assistance, traveling expense, photographic and 
photostatic reproductions, manufacture of special equip- 
ment which could not be secured in the open market, and 
for typing manuscripts. 

All of the services mentioned above are at the disposal 
of members of all departments and are designed to free 
some part of the teacher’s time from routine procedures 
and to make it available for the more important work for 
which the teacher has been specially trained. These are 
still in a somewhat experimental phase and can not be 
considered as having reached their full degree of service to 
the faculty members. 

Further, when all of these have made their contribution 
to the teacher’s time, there is still one phase which calls 
for consideration. That is Time. While much has been 
done to assist the teacher-investigator in his work, more 
may be done. The one factor of most importance for re- 
search, from the teacher’s standpoint is time. Most teach- 
ers are carrying full teaching loads. The conscientious 
teacher gives to his work of instruction such an amount 
of time and energy that little of either is left for the in- 
vestigation. Research demands time. Time for doing the 
thousand and one little things that are involved in carry- 
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ing forward a piece of research ; time, continuous, definitely 
assigned to this purpose and not surreptitiously snatched, 
moment by moment, from that devoted in theory to some 
other phase of the teacher’s work; time for thought, in 
which the investigator may quietly mull over his work, 
establish new correlations, get new points of view, and de- 
rive new significances, is absolutely necessary for success in 
research. Research is not simply the noting of the number 
of pendulum swings in a minute, or the amount of deflec- 
tion of a beam of light by a galvanometer mirror, or the 
counting of bristles upon a fly’s wing. The real research 
is in coming to a realization of the significance of the facts 
observed, and this demands time. 

Occasionally one may receive leave of absence for a 
semester or a year to complete a piece of productive work 
which is under way. This is a thoroughly fine form in 
which the college may show its appreciation of the value of 
the work of the teacher as an investigator. Another way, 
which it is hoped may be introduced, is to make an allow- 
ance of time in the teaching schedules of teachers who 
feel the urge toward investigation. Such an allowance may 
well be half time for a semester of each year. Such an 
allowance will make a distinct addition to the college 
budget. It will also give to the teacher that continuous op- 
portunity for investigation which he craves—and inci- 
dentally place upon him the burden of demonstrating 
whether he deserves such consideration. 





British rule in South Africa which Rhodes did so much 
to establish, may cease, but from Oxford will go forth 
Rhodes scholars who will make English thought dominant 
in the world. 
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THE BIG INDUSTRY OF PHILANTHROPY 


Giving in America has become stupendous. This giving has 
increased continually with the growth of American prosperity. 
For seven years the increase was as follows :— 


1921 $1,719,000,000 
1922 1,787,760,000 
1923 1,859,310,000 
1924 2,000,320,000 
1925 2,068,570,000 
1926 2,192,680,000 
1927 2,219,700,000 























The organizations having the largest incomes in the world are 
the following :— 


Total Gross Income 


United States Government $4,129,394,441 
British Government 3,899,593,967 
American Philanthropy 2,219,700,000 
French Government 1,589,132,432 
German Government 1,465,216,291 
U. 8. Steel Corporation 1,310,392,861 

















Philanthropy ranks as one of the very greatest industries of 
the age. Philanthropy, when placed in the list of great Ameri- 
can industries in the order of their products, ranks as follows :— 


Industry Value of Products 
Motor Vehicles $4,721,402,556 
Iron and Steel 3,713,468,230 
Slaughtering and Meat-packing 3,050,286,291 
Clothing 2,380,943,033 
Petroleum Refining 2,376,656,556 
Printing and Publishing 2,269 ,638,230 
Foundry and Machine-shop Products 2,232,985,974 
Philanthropy 2,219,700,000 
Lumber and Timber 2,131,923,103 
Cotton Goods 1,819,886,390 


























This immense philanthropic industry may be classified as fol- 
lows for the year 1927 :— 
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. Education $ 187,200,000 
. Organized Charitable Relief in the United States 256,700,000 
. Health 204,400,000 
. Play and Recreation 19,300,000 
. Fine Arts 25,700,000 
. Miscellaneous Reform Organizations 13,000,000 
. Direct Personal Gifts to Individuals 257,800,000 
. Religious Purposes 1,079,900,000 
. Foreign Relief, including Armenia and the Near East, 

Austria, Poland, Germany, the Baltic States, Rus- 

sia, Italy, the Balkans, China and Ireland. 214,500,000 























Gross Total $2,258,500,000 
Less Income from Endowments 38,800,000 





Net Total $2,219,700,000 





The John Price Jones Corporation, which has collected and 
published all of these figures, believes that such giving can go 
increasingly on and on. The mental attitude of the people re- 
quires it; higher standards of public welfare require it; but the 
cause which expects to benefit from this increasing generosity 
must demonstrate that it has advancing ideals and standards of 
service and that it is working efficiently toward such objectives. 

A. W. A. 


CONFERENCE ON FINANCIAL AND FIDUCIARY 
MATTERS 


The fourth Biennial Conference on Financial and 
Fiduciary Matters will be held in Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 17, 18 and 19, 1931, under the general 
title ‘‘The Long-Range Economic Policy of Philanthropy.’’ 
Subjects then to be considered include the following: The 
value of permanent funds; the place and use of annuity 
agreements; the value of life insurance methods in building 
permanent funds; the usefulness of professional promo- 
tional agencies ; how far can cooperation go between charit- 
able bodies and other agencies; how may charities be ap- 
praised; how can a campaign for the writing of wills be 
promoted ; investments which best stand the test of time. 

A. W. A. 
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HOW TO DISPOSE OF WEALTH 


Grorce W. CoLEMAN 
President of Babson Institute 


Everyone knows that few can stand prosperity. It goes 
to their heads. This is true of individuals, of business 
organizations and of nations. The glory and the rewards 
of winning are more than we can stand. Clarence DeMar 
is an outstanding exception to that rule. He has won the 
famous Boston Marathon time and again in spite of advanc- 
ing years. He has astonished the world with his victories. 
And he has never lost his grip on himself. He has never 
let up, let down or let go. He is the same devoted, con- 
scientious, self-disciplined, unassuming Christian man that 
he always has been. 


Winners Wuo Have Fatrep 


Winners who have failed—their name is legion. The 
temptations of success were too many and too strong for 
them. They soon pass out of sight and are forgotten. It 
would be cruel and profitless to call the roll. Winners 
who escape failure are so rare it is better to fix our gaze 
upon them. Perhaps the most illustrious example of sud- 
den world-wide fame that ever came to a young man is the 
ease of Lindbergh. He won by long, hard, careful prepara- 
tion. And his success did not go to his head. He refused 
to sell his great fame for any price. He rejected the glit- 
tering allurements of the vaudeville stage and the silver 
screen; he refused to sell his name for any purpose and 
insisted on sticking to his work—F lying. His achievements 
in character have made him the darling of our hearts. 

The house of Rockefeller has achieved phenomenal suc- 
cess in winning wealth. Has shown unerring judgment in 
conserving it and unprecedented genius in distributing it. 
And rarest of all it has trained a competent and worthy 
son to handle great responsibilities. 
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In sad contrast, how many marvelously successful win- 
ners of economic power, enormously successful business 
men, make a miserable failure in disposing of their wealth. 
Witness the recent doings of a grandson of Chicago’s great- 
est Merchant Prince. The young man settles a million 
dollars a year alimony on a discarded wife and still has a 
million dollars a month left with which to entertain his 
new wife. 

Sometimes an act is right or wrong according to its 
magnitude. You may have the moral right to leave your 
child a reasonable inheritance but have you the right to 
leave it a sum vastly beyond its ability to handle or use? 
Some day the state will settle that for us. It is quite all 
right for a man to light a candle on his kitchen table but 
it concerns the community when he puts a ten million 
candle power beacon on his roof. When great economic 
power is inherited it is of the utmost importance to all 
that the inheritor has been trained to handle it. 


THe FAILURES oF SUCCESSFUL BUSINEss MEN 


1. Ennui. Pitiful indeed is the plight of tens of thou- 
sands of successful business men caught in a treadmill of 
grinding cares whose interest in life as a whole is so meager 
and limited that they dare not retire from the exactions 
of business for fear they would die of ennui. And it is a 
sad commentary on any business conducted on such narrow 
lines. It is so easy to make your fortune and lose your life. 

2. Self Glorification. While few successful business men 
are so foolish as to talk about their wealth, rare indeed is 
the man who has made much money who does not forthwith 
advertise his success to the world by building a great man- 
sion, or by buying a large estate or a castle and by plaster- 
ing his women folk with silks and furs and jewelry. What 
a commonplace way of manifesting one’s success. 

3. Handing it Down to the Family, irrespective of merit 
or competency. This is the oldest, stupidest, most hopeless 
way of demonstrating one’s inability to handle economic 
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success. It is a survival of the ancient idea of royal descent 
and ought to have become obsolete long ago. It seems to 
indicate that the maker of the fortune exhausted his brain 
power in the making of it and couldn’t give a thought to 
what should become of it. He may make loafers and snobs 
out of perfectly good children and leave unnourished and 
unserved many great interests. 

4. Parrot Giving. And even though the successful busi- 
ness man gives to public interests in generous proportions 
he yet may make more or less of a failure. There is almost 
a craze in this country in giving vast sums to education and 
philanthropy without much inquiry as to what the educa- 
tion is all about and why there should be so much need of 
philanthropy in the richest and supposedly the most demo- 
cratic country on the globe. Why doesn’t the man who has 
had sufficient brains and force to win a fortune in these 
highly competitive times have enough originality and 
perspicacity to discern the greatest and most neglected 
needs of his day and provide for them? Why must he in 
his giving follow others like a sheep instead of leading like 
the lion he had proved himself to be? 

Why not establish in every leading college in the country 
a chair of philanthropy so that our future fortune makers 
may learn when to give and how and where? The average 
man thinks it is altogether too easy to give and dreadfully 
hard to earn whereas in truth it is far easier to earn a 
fortune than it is to dispose of it intelligently. We have 
to-day great industrial, chemical and electrical research 
laboratories spending seventy-five million dollars a year. 
We need even more to spend millions in civic, social and 
economic research if we are to learn how to control the vast 
material resources and economic power of our day. 


Two Fine Examp.es or Livine anp GIVING 


For many years I knew the life of Daniel Sharpe Ford, 
the owner of the famous Youth’s Companion, and for 
twenty-five years have had a share in dispensing the larg- 
est benefaction in his will. Although a multi-millionaire 
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and loving fine things he always lived very modestly and 
when he died he made his only child, a married daughter, 
independent and left nine-tenths of his estate to religious 
and philanthropic interests which had been dear to his heart 
throughout a lifetime. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger W. Babson with whom I have been 
associated for nearly ten years, after winning economic 
independence, continued to live modestly, never allowing 
themselves even the luxury of a chauffeur while they were 
spending over two million dollars to found two unique 
educational institutions, Babson Institute and Webber Col- 
lege. They put the same genius and energy into their giv- 
ing that they put into the getting. Mr. Ford and the 
Babsons are the kind of winners who do not fail: 


Our NATIONAL LIFE 


As a nation we are winning in the field of material gains 
beyond all precedent. Can we fail miserably nevertheless? 
Are we building a great Frankenstein? Can we handle the 
power we are creating? History records a grand succession 
of mighty nations that have won only to fail. Matching 
our untold wealth and amazing efficiency there is a startling 
decline in religious feeling and in moral standards. In 
becoming the most envied, shall we also become the most 
hated of nations? 

We have concentrated nine-tenths of our wealth into the 
hands of one-tenth of our people. It now takes a million a 
year income to be noticeably wealthy. Two-thirds of our 
people are unattached to any form of organized religion. 
The horrible waste and incompetency of meaningless party 
strife in government, the graft, bootlegging, racketeering 
and corruption that has fastened upon all our great cities, 
not alone in connection with liquor but also in relation to 
many forms of legitimate business, such as the distribution 
of milk, are signs of failure. 


CoMMUNISM OR CAPITALISM 


At the recent Institute of Politics in Williamstown I 
heard Colonel Cooper, the great American engineer who is 
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building a gigantic hydro-electric power plant for the 
Soviet Government on the Dneiper River, say that it is now 
a contest between the Communism of Russia and the Capi- 
talism of America. Will it be a fair contest when every 
Russian, young and old, is studying economics and Ameri- 
can youth and the tired business man turn first to the sport 
news and the stock market quotations? 

A new era is dawning—but there is much to give us hope 
that in spite of our great successes we are not going to fail 
in the end. For every evil influence there is a hopeful force 
at work combatting it. Especially is this true in the field 
of business. If the constructive elements at work are given 
the right of way, it is only a question of time when we shall 
have a better social order and a finer public spirit.. It was 
H. G. Wells who said, ‘‘Our civilization is a race between 
education and disintegration.”’ 

A new code of honor is needed to meet modern conditions, 
to keep us from hopeless failure in the midst of immeasur- 


able success. What are the deadly sins of our day? You 
might say they are lying, stealing, drunkenness, debauch- 
ery, hypocrisy, hatefulness and vanity. These are bad 
enough but they are not at all respectable. It is the gen- 
erally countenanced, the respectable sins that are the most 
deadly. Canon Donaldson, a student of our times, says that 
the seven deadly sins of to-day are: 


1. Policies without principles—The win-at-any-price 
idea. 

2. Wealth without work—Something we are all looking 
for. 

3. Pleasure without conscience—I am not my brother’s 
keeper. 

4. Knowledge without character—Accomplished crooks. 

5. Business without morality—Every man for himself, 
ete. 

6. Science without humanity—Modern instruments of 
war. 

7. Worship without sacrifice—Mere lip service. 


Disowning these deadly sins would save any winner from 
the dangers of final failure. 
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FROZEN MILLIONS 


Short-sighted philanthropy has tied up vast sums of 
money in impossible benefactions. Under the title, ‘‘ Frozen 
Millions’’ Charles J. V. Murphy, in the July (1930) issue 
of The Mentor tells of some of these misjudgments. 

In 1801, Captain Robert Richard Randall, a retired sail- 
ing master, decided to make his will. Since both he and 
his father followed the sea, two lawyers whom he consulted, 
one of them being no less than Alexander Hamilton, advised 
him to make continuing provision for sailors. So Captain 
Randall bequeathed his 21-acre farm, and his cash in the 
form of a trust fund the income from which was to provide 
and maintain a home for old and needy veterans of ‘‘sailing 
vessels.””? He called the place which he was to found 


‘*Sailors’ Snug Harbor.’’ In course of time his farm 
became a part of Fifth Avenue in New York City, sailing 
vessels came to be the exception rather than the rule, and 


there was a shortage of impoverished sailors of the old 
school. The trustees have been perplexed, the courts have 
seen no relief, because a contract is a contract, so millions 
have been piled up without adequate outlet. 

A century ago Byron Mullanphy, one of the outstanding 
men of the west, was a respected barrister and was the 
mayor of St. Louis. He died in 1851. A few years before 
his death he noted that of the stream of people rushing to 
the west in pursuit of gold many became stranded in St. 
Louis, where the railroad then ended, as they undertook to 
continue their laborious journeyings with wagons and 
horses and oxen, westward across the plain. Mr. Mullan- 
phy determined to help these distressed emigrants. He 
ordered his lawyers to draw up a will bequeathing a con- 
siderable part of his property to ‘‘worthy but distressed 
travelers and emigrants’’ and specifically limited aid to 
emigrants bound ‘‘bona fide to settle in the west.’’ In 
process of time the railroad passed through St. Louis; in 
process of time his sixty parcels of real estate yielded an 
income of a million dollars, and again there were few people 
to benefit. The trustees and the courts have been unable 
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to relieve the situation any further than to allow some 
donations to the Travelers Aid Station in St. Louis. 

A ease is given of Frances Rebecca Robinson, an English 
lady, who in the early part of the last century bequeathed 
the sum of £1500 to a church in Bournemouth, England, 
specifying among other things that there should be no 
choral singing, that the church must be of ‘‘a sound evan- 
gelical doctrine’’ and that the vestment of the minister 
must always be black. The time came when that church 
and other churches desired to have the minister wear white, 
but the courts at first forbade, and finally, as recently as 
1923, the periwigged heads of the King’s Court arrived at 
the weighty conclusion that neither the cut nor the color 
of the minister’s gown should affect the spirit of the gift! 

Three centuries ago a Yorkshireman left a tidy sum to a 
school at Leeds, stipulating that the income should be used 
to establish courses in Latin and Greek. When at length 
Leeds became a great manufacturing center, the pundits 
of the place wished to add German and French to the 
courses, but the Lord High Chancellor, when litigation 
finally reached his Bench, decreed otherwise, and so Latin 
and Greek have continued ! 

About the time the Pilgrim Fathers arrived at Plymouth, 
a resident of Cork, Ireland, set in trust a generous sum to 
support in that city ‘‘poor old men of the Protestant 
religion that had been soldiers.’? The time came when it 
was as difficult to find within Cork Protestants who had 
been soldiers, or soldiers who were Protestant, as to find 
teeth in a hen’s mouth! 

Here in America, Stephen Girard, who died in 1831, left 
behind him one of the greatest fortunes that at that time 
had been accumulated in this country. One of his major 
benefactions, to which he devoted two millions of dollars 
and a large part of his estate along the Schuylkill River, 
was the founding and endowment of an institution for male, 
white, legitimate orphans. He prescribed that a wall of 
solid stone, 14 inches thick and 10 feet high, should be built 
about the dormitories. In the curriculum which he drafted 
he stipulated that the orphans should receive a thorough 
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training in practical navigation, and he issued a mandate 
‘‘no eeclesiastic, missionary or minister, of any sect what- 
soever, should ever be allowed to put foot within that solid 
stone wall.’’ Before the buildings were completed it was 
discovered that many of the rooms erected according to 
Girard’s careful instructions were unfit for use, and soon it 
was found that lands which he gave overlay an enormously 
rich deposit of coal. His institution has become one of the 
wealthiest of the country, yet its potentialities for good have 
been bottle-necked by the legally inflexible restrictions set 
upon his gifts. 

About thirty years ago, a nice old lady in northern New 
York built a bell tower on the village church in which she 
placed a few books, and then she left a few shares of stock 
the income from which should buy books and also keep 
‘the tower bells’’ in good condition. The shares of stock 
were of a zine company which has flourished beyond all 
expectations. The trustees are not permitted by the terms 
of the lady’s will, to erect another tower, they have pur- 
chased more books than the present tower can contain, and 
they know not what to do. 

Benjamin Franklin in his will set aside 2,000 pounds 
Sterling for the relief of indentured printers—£1,000 to be 
used in Boston and £1,000 in Philadelphia, the income to 
be let out at 5% ‘‘to such young married artificers under 
the age of 25 years, as have served in apprenticeship in 
said town and have fulfilled the duties required in their 
indentures.’’ He prescribed that at the end of the first cen- 
tury, Philadelphia might use this nest-egg for the construc- 
tion of pipe lines to carry water to the city from Wissa- 
hickon Creek. Franklin little knew that almost as soon as 
he was in his grave the ancient system of indenture and 
apprenticeship began to pass out of existence; that no one 
wished to borrow the maximum sum of 60 pounds after 
serving an apprenticeship as printer; and that the Wissa- 
hickon Creek at length would be entirely unsuitable for 
any city purposes. 

Even so recently as eight years ago, Harvard and 
Andover Theological Seminary undertaking to merge, 
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found through the interpretation of the courts, that three 
men attempting to safeguard strait-laced Trinitarianism, 
had fastened upon Andover Theological Seminary and its 
fund such a cast-iron creed as made the use of that fund 
practically impossible. 

The Charter of Brown University provided that the 
school, although predominantly Baptist, should include on 
its governing board Congregationalists, Baptists, Episco- 
palians and five members of the Society of Friends. About 
two years ago a Committee, headed by Charles Evans 
Hughes, struggled unsuccessfully to unshackle the Univer- 
sity from these restrictions, particularly as it was found 
difficult to discover, year by year, the five Quakers who 
knew the conditions of Brown University and of the State 
of Rhode Island as was proposed when their membership 
in the corporation became fixed. 

Fortunately for needy generations of the future, many 
men are now giving this problem of the dead hand and of 
frozen millions attentive study. Julius Rosenwald, the 
Chicago philanthropist, has specified in regard to some of 
his own charities that the funds, principal as well as income, 
be entirely dispersed by the end of twenty-five years. This 
is a more radical step than most experts are prepared to 
take and may, if insisted upon to the letter, be as injurious 
in later time as the evil feared. 

The community trust idea, which started in Cleveland in 
1914, makes provision so that if the time arrives when a 
man’s expressed purposes cannot be fulfilled in the exact 
letter, as stated, they may be modified so as to fit conditions 
as they exist in the later time. 

The Uniform Trust for Public Uses provides for this 
same discretionary power and every gift thereunder has 
in a sense a fluidity which permits it to follow as presump- 
tively the benefactor himself would desire, if then living, 
the needs which are nearest akin to the purposes first stated. 

It is possible then to safeguard the future, but for the 
past there is scant reason for hope. Like John Brown’s 
body, the legacies of Randall, the Mullanphys, the Smiths 
and the Thompsons, will ‘‘go marching on’’ through the 
years. 
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ANNUITY AGREEMENTS AMONG COLLEGES 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


Mr. Paul C. Cassat, Comptroller of Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has compiled data respecting the use of annuity 
agreements by colleges and universities. He sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to more than four hundred colleges and universities of 
which 40 per cent reported. Data respecting the use of annui- 
ties was given by ninety-one institutions. 

The total amount of annuity funds reported in force on De- 
cember 31, 1929, was $17,906,690.41. During the five years then 
closing the sum of $15,389,428.18 was reported as received under 
annuity agreements by the ninety-one institutions. This latter 
sum indicates that the annuity business is of recent origin and 
has developed remarkably during recent years among colleges 
and universities. 

Answers to other questions indicate a variety of practices in 
the administration of these funds. Forty-five institutions re- 
ported that they blended annuity funds with other funds in mak- 
ing investments. Scarcely any of the institutions seemed to 
realize that they were liable to regulation and an accounting 
under the laws of the states in which they are located. Most of 
the institutions did not use any part of an annuity gift until 
after the death of the annuitant. Rates varied and yet they 
tended to be low and to cling closely to the actual earnings of the 
funds received. Experience has not yet been sufficiently exten- 
sive to justify a conclusion as to the total excess of receipts over 
payments. Expenses for the maintenance of work connected 
with annuities are variously charged; relatively few institutions 
charge costs to the funds received, many charging costs up to the 
general budget. 

Mr. Cassat summarizes his conclusions in the following para- 
graphs: 

‘To my mind the most interesting part of this summary 
is the fact that the large majority of the institutions cooper- 
ating in the questionnaire maintain 100 per cent of the 
principal until the death of the annuitant, that in general 
their rates are in keeping with that fact and not as high as 
the group which figures on an 80 per cent or a 70 per cent 


residuum and that their average excess of annuity payments 
over income is approximately 1 per cent of the annuity 
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funds. These three facts go far to prove a contention held 
by several of us that there are now three fairly well defined 
groups writing annuities. 

‘The first group consists of the life insurance companies 
whose rates are so high that they expect to use all of the 
original principal by the time of the death of the annuitant. 

‘‘The second group includes a number of religious and 
charitable organizations who plan to use a portion of the 
principal of the annuity in paying rates up to 9 per cent, 
and sometimes over that, on the assumption that there will 
be a residuum of from 70 per cent to 80 per cent. 

‘*Many of the colleges and universities may well be 
classed in a third group which accepts as an ideal the 100 
per cent residuum and tries to keep its rates to a lower level 
where the small excess of annuity payments over income can 
be taken care of by the current budget or be charged to the 
annuity fund. If desired the fund may then be restored 
after the death of the annuitant to its original principal by 
applying the annual income. It seems likely that the third 
group is working on a sound basis and that cooperation in 
keeping rates as low as possible and eliminating unfair com- 
petition will be well worth while.’’ 


Annuity agreements are useful: and valuable under certain 
conditions.* They must, however, be employed with no little 
restraint and not a few cautions. The secretary of a charitable 
organization which has had experience in writing annuity agree- 
ments since 1867, states that his Board has ceased to write such 
agreements and uses words such as these: ‘‘In spite of the 
amount realized a distaste for annuities has characterized the 
trustees of the society ever since’’ (referring to the time when 
they ceased the business) ; and the secretary adds, ‘‘We (mean- 
ing charitable bodies) are even now in danger of grievous scan- 
dals on account of the reckless misuse of annuity funds.’’ 

It is fair to look at the perils. They may be named as follows: 

1. Misleading terminology. The word ‘‘Bond’’ is frequently 
employed in this connection. Annuity agreements have nothing 
to do with ‘‘bonds’’ in the ordinary investment and financial 
sense of that word, for they are not secured by any mortgage 
upon real estate or other real property. They are bonds only in 
the sense that they are written contracts which bind two parties. 

*In substance, opening remarks of the writer at the Conference on An- 


nuities, held by the Sub-Committee on Annuities of the Committee on 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters in Atlantic City, November 17, 1930. 
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The word ‘‘interest’’ should not be used in connection with 
annuity payments. It is a stipulated sum, determined by a 
rate; it is not interest depending upon earnings. If it be called 
interest, it may be regarded as income to the recipient and be- 
come taxed as income. 

2. Rates. The rates may be and usually are in excess of the 
earnings of the funds involved. An excess annuity payment 
must be taken either from other funds or out of the principal 
itself. No charitable organization has a right to use its general 
funds or its specific funds, as a premium to be turned over to an 
individual who has put a sum of money in a trust for a contin- 
gent possible benefit after death. It is not legally right to ac- 
cept Smith’s money for a charitable purpose and then to pay 
any part of it over to Jones, who may need more than the earn- 
ings of his gift, or think he needs it, for his own personal uses. 

3. Mixed motwes. It is not a real charitable gift if a person 
pays a sum of money with the chief thought in mind that he will 
receive in return a larger income from that money than if he 
invested it in any other way. Giving is no longer giving if the 
chief thought is that of getting. 

4. Legal complications. The annuity business is based upon 
the expectancy of death. This brings it into the field of life in- 
surance. An increasing number of states are regulating, or are 
proposing to regulate, the business with restrictions, liabilities 
and registration, such as apply to the life insurance business. 

5. Taxation. Since an annuity gift has in it the element of 
profit to the giver, laws are being framed, some have been 
framed, in different states which tax at least a portion of the 
gift and sometimes its payments to the annuitant, either as prop- 
erty not yet irrevocably released from his estate which will be 
taxable at least at the time of his death, or partly as income, tax- 
able as received by him. 

6. Relations with insurance companies. Insurance companies 
do an annuity business as a part of their life insurance business. 
They understand actuarial risks, build up proper reserves, are 
under statutory rules and regulations, and have ample experi- 
ence in administration and in the investment of funds, which by 
the law of averages reduces and limits the risk they run. Chari- 
table bodies have in some cases begun to reinsure their risks with 
life insurance companies, but if reinsurance of annuity risks is 
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practiced by a charitable body, then it lays itself open to several 
challenges: (1) Has it not entered into partnership with insur- 
ance companies? (2) At least, may it not, in the eyes of the 
law, be regarded technically as an agent of insurance companies? 
(3) Will prospective annuitants welcome the idea of having at 
least a portion of their funds, which they mean to designate to 
charity, shared with a commercial insurance company? (4) 
Will not the psychology of giving be yet further confused if at 
any turn it appears to involve a commercial transaction with out- 
side parties? (5) If prospective annuitants know that insur- 
ance companies, on a commercial basis, can pay much larger 
annuity rates because their risks are relatively smaller, will not 
a good share of the annuity business be diverted to the insurance 
companies? 

7. By way of substitution. Who knows yet to what extent 
annuity agreements, which in many instances require larger 
payments than the earnings of the funds received, will become a 
substitute for other kinds of giving, and thereby, while seeming 
themselves to be valuable in procuring funds, yet really under- 
cut methods, free from objections, which yield larger net re- 
turns? 

The real merits and virtues of the annuity agreement lie in its 
adaptation to specific needs, usually such as the following: A 
person 65 years of age, let us say, is obliged to cease work; his 
savings are $10,000, the income of which is about $500 a year. 
He cannot live on $500 a year and he must encroach upon his 
principal. He can live on $700. In such a ease a charitable 
organization might, under proper conditions, accept the $10,000 
and agree to pay $700 a year so long as the annuitant lives. In 
such a case as this there might be an ultimate residuum of suf- 
ficient size to more than make up the difference between the earn- 
ings of the sum and the total of the annuity payments. 

An unquestionably safe method of issuing annuity agreements 
is, as the colleges quite generally are doing, to agree to pay the 
net earnings of a sum of money so long as the annuitant lives. 
This method is essentially the acceptance of a living trust—it 
has no risks, it makes the annuity gift a gift in its entirety and 
benefits the annuitant through relieving him of care and respon- 
sibility and by settling his estate at least to the extent’ of this 
gift while he is living. 
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CONTINGENT ENDOWMENT TRUST* 


A DocumENtT DeEsIGNED To Amp COLLEGE PRESIDENTS IN 
Burtpine Up Caprrau Funps 


Danie 8S. Remsen, of the New York Bar 


Colleges and trust companies may assist each the other 
materially in their respective fields of usefulness. 

On the one hand, the college desires an income for the 
prosecution of its important educational task. This in- 
come may, in part, be derived from permanent funds in 
trust for the benefit of the college. On the other hand, the 
trust company, or the bank having fiduciary powers, has 
been organized to act as trustee. 

There are cases in which the college may assist the trust 
company in securing trust business without any loss to the 
college but, indeed, with positive gain. There are cases in 


which the trust company, without departing from its im- 
partial and judicial character as a disinterested financial 
expert, may assist wealth to express itself in public useful- 
ness. 


An approved ‘‘Basis of Cooperation’’ between colleges, 
showing the Capital Funds circular and banks and trust 
companies acting as trustee under The Uniform Trust for 
Public Uses, has been printed and circulated among college 
presidents. As a supplement to this method of cooperation 
the form of the ‘‘Contingent Endowment Trust’’ de- 
scribed here may be advantageously used. It is founded on 
a somewhat similar trust now in successful operation under 
which, as more fully mentioned below, other donors are 
enabled to create trusts for the same purpose without the 
necessity of preparing other formal documents. 

This form of ‘‘Contingent Endowment Trust’’ is de- 
signed primarily for the use of the president of the college in 

* Copies of this article and copies of the ‘*Contingent Endowment 
Trust’’ for College may be obtained from the Bulletin office, 


111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. One copy each for ten cents, or 
fifteen copies for $1.00. 
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instituting a campaign for a definite amount of permanent 
funds. It presupposes that the president has in mind a 
definite man or woman of surplus wealth, already inter- 
ested in the college, to whom he has or can secure access, 
who is able and possibly willing to make an initial gift 
to start a campaign, or to put life into a lagging cam- 
paign, for permanent funds upon condition that the desired 
sum shall be raised by a definite date. 

Such a campaign may or may not be of an intensive 
nature or conducted by professional money raisers. It 
may simply be a ‘‘still hunt’’ by the president among a few 
persons willing to join, in their own names or anonymously, 
in raising a definite sum within a definite time. 

An obvious advantage of this form of trust agreement 
is that it opens the door of banks and trust companies to 
the college president seeking substantial endowment trust 
funds for his college. This document in the hands of the 
president (even with the blank spaces still blank) con- 
stitutes a proposition on a business basis of mutual ad- 
vantage to the college and the bank or trust company as 
a corporate trustee. All that is lacking is the man or 
woman of surplus wealth able and willing to make a suit- 
able initial contingent gift. If such a person is already 
at hand the proposition becomes concrete. If not, it is to 
the financial interest of both the college and the, bank or 
trust company that he should be found and brought to 
realize his opportunity. 

The form of trust agreement here mentioned is designed 
to enable the president to say to his Board of Trustees and 
other friends of his college of ample means: ‘‘Here is a 
blank form of Contingent Endowment Trust in which I am 
much interested as a means of starting a college endowment 
and encouraging other persons to contribute. It is in the 
form of a private living trust for the donor’s own bene- 
fit which automatically becomes an irrevocable charitable 
trust for the benefit of the college if a definite sum shall 
be contributed by others whether by absolute gift, pledge 
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or otherwise on or before a certain day. In default of 
which all money and securities are returned to the giver.’’ 

‘With the ice thus broken the president may also say 
other things concerning it, for example: ‘‘A gift under 
it not only starts a movement for an endowment of the col- 
lege but it provides a means by which other persons, in 
their own names or anonymously, may join therein and co- 
operate. It enables others to create similar trusts, in 
augmentation of the initial gift, simply by depositing 
money or securities with a cooperating bank or trust com- 
pany anywhere, from Maine to Oregon, and accepting its 
receipt or certificate of donation upon the same terms 
and conditions as the original gift and without further 
formal writings.’’ 

Of course, if the president should find that any prospec- 
tive donor did not wish to make his gift contingently, as 
a means of encouraging other gifts, the president would not 
recommend this form of trust but would naturally propose 
either an absolute gift of money or securities to the col- 
lege, or the use or modification of one of the trust forms 
already approved by the Association of American Colleges, 
or some other form of instrument deemed more suitable 
under the circumstances. That is, he should be prepared 
to present to the prospective giver and to his legal adviser 
some definite plan which can safely and easily be con- 
summated. 


DEFINITE AID REQUIRED 


There is no difficulty in finding persons able to make sub- 
stantial gifts, but the difficult lies (1) in making contacts 
with such persons, (2) arousing in them a willingness and 
desire to make substantial gifts (that is ‘‘selling the idea’’), 
and (3) the mechanics of completing the transaction after 
the idea is sold. 

The ordinary ways and means of making contacts and 
arousing a willingness and desire to make substantial gifts 
are very generally understood, but the mechanics of con- 
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summating the gift by signing a document, after the idea 
is sold, is the point at which the president is now most in 
need of definite aid instead of indefinite or nebulous sug- 
gestion. That aid can best come by providing him with 
a definite plan for a substantial gift of permanent funds 
for submission to the prospective donor—a plan which will 
fit the requirements and financial plans of the prospective 
giver or which may be readily so altered as to suit his 
wishes and meet the views of his legal adviser, and, if 
practicable, of his financial adviser as well. 

It is generally conceded, among persons familiar with 
the subject that persons whose gifts are to be written in five 
or six figures (and those are the persons in whom the 
president is most interested) will want to determine for 
themselves the time, the purpose and the manner of their 
giving. Therefore, it is wise to encourage them in so do- 
ing by proposing at the outset a definite plan for their 
consideration and possible amendment and use. 

It may be well also to add that this is the method pur- 
sued by the most successful life underwriters who make 
a business of promoting large life insurance trusts. In- 
deed, life underwriters often go to great pains to prepare 
a special plan at their own expense for that purpose. 

For these reasons, a careful study of the ‘‘Capital 
Funds’’ circular may enable the president to suggest addi- 
tional ways in accommodating the donor. Indeed, the 
‘*Contingent Endowment Trust’’ makes ample provision 
for the recognition of almost any irrevocable form of gift 
to or for the benefit of the college. 

Of course that document must not impose any contin- 
gency upon other gifts not made thereunder and the docu- 
ment used must make this clear beyond question. In other 
words, all givers must be at liberty to make gifts in any 
form, absolute or otherwise, that shall best suit their own 
views and plans and, as far as possible, all these gifts in 
whatever form must be capable of being reckoned in ascer- 
taining whether or not the goal has been reached. 
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This broad statement, however, must be understood as 
subject to some limitation, for manifestly it would not be 
fair to the original or other contingent donors if a required 
‘*total goal’’ could be fictitiously reached as by a bequest 
or other revocable gift or trust, for that might be a fraud 
on bona fide contributors, and it would seem also that ‘‘an- 
nuity gifts’’ could not properly be utilized in making up 
a sum to reach ‘‘the total goal.’’* 

When the original contingent donor, the college and 
the bank or trust company have all signed the Contingent 
Endowment Trust with the approval of counsel, the trustee 
will receive the securities and issue its first Certificate of 
Donation to the original contingent donor and send a 
duplicate to the college. The drive or ‘‘still hunt’’ is then 
under way. 

Thereupon the college should print suitable blank forms 
of the Certificate of Donation with proper reference therein 
to the terms and conditions of the original contingent trust 
which should be printed in full on the back thereof. Then 
any person desiring to make a gift of substantial propor- 
tions, suitable for the creation of a similar charitable trust 
in augmentation of the original contingent gift, can de- 
posit his money or securities and receive his receipt or 
Certificate of Donation and a duplicate thereof would auto- 
matically go to the college. With other proper printed 
matter these blank forms of Certificate of Donation suitable 
for use by any cooperating bank or trust company any- 
where, carrying a suggestion and a convenient means of 
making a major donation, would naturally find their way 

* Paragraph Third, Subdivision (e) of the Contingent Endowment 
Trust is of the greatest importance and its wording in each instance 
requires the special care of the original contingent donor, the presi- 
dent and the bank or trust company, and their legal advisers. 

This is true for the reason, if no other, that certain gifts may be 
made payable or available at such remote periods as to require broad 
discretionary powers in the committee to determine the propriety of 


reckoning them in ascertaining whether or not the definite sum men- 
tioned as the goal has been reached. 
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to the hands of the trustees of the college and the more 
promising prospects. 


CooPERATION CONTINUOUS 


The interest, confidence and habit of cooperation de- 
veloped during a drive or ‘‘still hunt’’ for a definite sum 
should last long and inspire persons engaged therein, par- 
ticularly the bankers and lawyers, to make personnal rec- 
ommendations and suggestions, when asked to do so, by 
prospective givers. Such suggestions, if made, would be 
natural, spontaneous, personal and of the greatest value 
to the college. They would also be in line of professional 
or official duty. 





In the conduct of the school to which you have done my 
father’s memory the honor of attaching his name, I trust 
that certain elementary but vital principles, on which he 
greatly dwelt in his advice to young men, whether entering 
upon a professional or business career, may not be lost 
sight of in the variety of technical subjects of which the 
regular curriculum is composed. 

Briefly, these principles or maxims are: absolute devo- 
tion to the career which one selects, and to the interests of 
one’s superior officers or employers; the desire and determi- 
nation to do more rather than less than one’s required 
duties; perfect accuracy and promptness in all undertak- 
ings, and absence from one’s vocabulary of the word ‘‘for- 
get’’; never to vary a hair’s breadth from the truth or 
from the path of strictest honesty and honor, with perfect 
confidence in the wisdom of doing right as the surest means 
of achieving success. 

To the maxim that honesty is the best policy should be 
added another: that altruism is the highest and best form 
of egoism as a principle of conduct to be followed by-those 
who strive for success and happiness in public or business 
relations as well as in those of private life—lFztract from 
letter of Edward Tuck establishing the Amos Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance. 
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WHAT OF THE ESTATE PLEDGE? 
JoHn Wiu1aM HANcHER 


The caption of this article is an abbreviated embodiment 
of a multitude of inquiries which have come to me in the 
recent years about the obligations solicited and procured 
in favor of many colleges, churches, hospitals, homes, 
orphanages, et cetera, through the cooperative service of 
The Hancher Organization. 

I have been at pains to assemble for our files the court 
findings of a goodly number of friendly suits instituted and 
set up against the estates of people deceased, various and 
sundry, who had made contributions to institutions of their 
selection in the form of the Estate Pledge. 

There are several grounds upon which the validity of 
estate pledges is often attacked, but those two of special 
interest to the writers of these pledges are: 

1. That the note or pledge is testamentary in character 
because the time of payment is placed after death; 

2. That there was lack of consideration. 

It has been generally held that estate pledges are not 
testamentary in character because time of payment is fixed 
after death. If they were, it may be seen that any will of 
later date would supersede and invalidate the pledge. 
However, unless there were consideration for the pledge, it 
would become invalid by reason of death of the maker, as 
well as for lack of consideration itself. 

Consideration, then, is the item of prime importance. 
The tendency of all courts seems to be in the-general direc- 
tion that ‘‘anything which benefits the community as a 
whole either directly or indirectly benefits the individual, 
and therefore constitutes a consideration to him.’’ (See 
Simpson College v. Estate of A. H. Sniff, Deceased, and L. 
W..-Fallon, Executor, in District Court of Iowa, in and for 
Harrison County, January term, 1930.) 
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Another point of general agreement aman courts in dif- 
ferent states seems to be: 

If a college or other institution, in anticipation of 
the payment of an estate pledge proceeds to contract 
legal liabilities, in carrying out the purposes for which 
it was incorporated,—this action is sufficient considera- 
tion to the maker of the pledge. The mere acceptance 
of such a pledge, it has been held, is assumption of 
such obligation by the beneficiary institution. 
Subscriptions to endowment funds, too, are generally up- 

held because in such cases the university or other institu- 
tion assumes the obligation to keep the endowment fund 
intact and apply only the income to salaries and other ex- 
penses. This acceptance of restraint on part of the insti- 
tution with regard to the funds, is an action of value to the 
maker of the pledge, and therefore a legal consideration. 

The Ohio Supreme Court in Irwin Administrator v. Lom- 
bard University, 56 Ohio State, Page 9 (a standard refer- 
ence in many actions), states these points in the following 
language: 

‘‘The consideration for a promissory note executed 
to an incorporated college is the accomplishment of the 
purposes for which it is incorporated and in whose aid 
the note is executed, and such consideration is suf- 
ficient.’’ 

Estate pledges written to defray debts already con- 
tracted, however, are in general disfavor among the courts, 
as they are in their essence gifts, and therefore without 
consideration. 

Courts have held usually that the estate pledge taken on 
our standardized form was a legal obligation for value re- 
ceived because of the consideration of ‘‘others pledging.’’ 
See Mount Union College vs. F. S. Monnett, et al., Execu- 
tors of Estate of Sarah Rexroth Monnett, in Common Pleas 
Court of Crawford County, Bucyrus, Ohio; also University 
of Southern California vs. Frank Bryson, administrator for 
Estate of Sarah P. Livingston, deceased, before District 
Court of Appeal, 3rd District, California, Dec. 31, 1929. 
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The salient sentence in our standardized form is: 

‘*In consideration of my interest in Blank College 
and in consideration of others pledging towards its 
proposed fund of $XYZ for endowment, buildings, 
equipment, betterments and miscellany, I hereby 
pledge and will pay to the said Blank College, et 
eetera.”’ 

It is interesting to note, however, that plaintiff’s claim 
to consideration in this point in Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity v. Griswold’s Estate in Supreme Court of Nebraska, 
March 6, 1925, was thrown out because the Griswold pledge 
happened to be the last one written during the campaign, 
and the University therefore did not expend time and 
money in securing other pledges after this one was written. 
Consideration was established, however, on other points in 
this case. 

A great deal of responsibility is placed upon the solicitor 
of estate pledges by the institutions at interest, and it is 
upon his discretion that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in tangible assets depend. For instance, in the Univer- 
sity of Southern California case mentioned above, a pledge 
of $200,000 seems to have depended upon the choice of the 
word ‘‘donated’’ instead of ‘‘given’’ in an explanatory 
note written in longhand on the back of the pledge. A 
‘‘donation’’ may have consideration; a ‘‘gift’’ cannot. 
The word ‘‘donated’’ was therefore not in conflict with the 
general purpose of the pledge as printed on the face 
thereof ; whereas the word ‘‘given’’ would have been, and 
in such case the written word would have held over the 
printed word. 

It is just such items that give us pause for thought, and 
make us realize our tremendous responsibility to the insti- 
tutions which we serve. 
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CONDITIONAL GIFTS TO SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 
SPONSORED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


MerRILL J. HouMEs 


Secretary Department of Education for Negroes, Board of 
Education, Methodist Episcopal Church 


Educational Foundations have recently made notable 
conditional gifts totalling approximately $3,000,000 to sev- 
eral educational institutions for Negroes sponsored by the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In the development at New Orleans, the American Mission- 
ary Association (Congregational) is equally interested with 
the Board of Education, and at another center plans are 
under way for interdenominational cooperation in the in- 
stitutions thus receiving special aid. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee, John 
J. Mullowney, M.D., President. The General Education 
Board offered $1,500,000 toward a total of $2,000,000 for 
a new site, buildings, and equipment. The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund contributed $250,000, and an additional $250,- 
000 from other sources was secured. And now Meharry 
Medical College, with the cooperation of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education, is in a campaign to 
raise $250,000 to add to its endowment. The construction 
of the buildings has now begun on a new site. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, Matthew W. Dogan, 
Ph.D., President. The General Education Board has 
offered to Wiley College $300,000, conditioned on the rais- 
ing of an additional $300,000 by the College and its friends, 
the total amount to be held as endowment. To date, some- 
thing over $50,000, including $12,000 in cash, has been 
raised among the constituency of the school. Plans have 
been made which will complete the pledging of the entire 
amount within a few months. In view of this campaign 
and plans for fully standardizing the institution, the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Julius Rosenwald Fund have 
made recent contributions to the current budget of the 
institution. 
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Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas, George 
C. Taylor, M.A., President. Plans earlier approved for 
the erection of a Science Building at Philander Smith Col- 
lege, to cost $100,000 toward which the General Education 
Board formally pledged $25,000, have recently been re- 
vised and enlarged. Because of changing conditions in the 
state and in the general educational program for Negro 
youth, it is now the purpose to erect new buildings on a site 
secured a few years ago, the cost of the initial building 
program, in addition to site, being $300,000. It is expected 
that the new project will be developed in cooperation with 
another denomination, provided formal action is taken 
authorizing the merging of the educational interests of the 
two denominations on the new site. On the basis of these 
larger plans, formal application is being made to the Gen- 
eral Education Board for an increase in the amount of its 
conditional gift. The white citizens of Little Rock have 
already underwritten $50,000 toward this new project. A 
further campaign is to be conducted among friends of the 
institution, both white and colored. 

Institutions in New Orleans. At New Orleans a plan for 
the merging of the educational interests of two church 
boards has been formally and finally adopted. New 
Orleans University, Otto E. Kriege, D.D., President, and 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Training School, H. 
W. Knight, M.D., Superintendent, are sponsored by the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Straight University, J. P. O’Brien, D.D., President, is 
maintained by the American Missionary Association. 
These institutions are in the process of being consolidated 
into Dillard University, which takes its name from Dr. 
James H. Dillard, for many years Dean of Tulane Univer- 
sity, who is rendering distinguished service in the field of 
education for Negro youth as President of the Jeanes and 
Slater Funds, and Director of the General Education 
Board. Toward the consolidated institution the General 
Education Board has pledged $500,000, and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund $250,000, on condition that a total of 
$2,000,000 be secured to provide new site, plant, and equip- 
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ment. Each of the two church boards has pledged $500,- 
000, and $300,000 has been pledged by the citizens of New 
Orleans, thus assuring a little more than the required 
amount. 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, David D. Jones, M.A., President. The General Edu- 
cation Board has pledged $250,000 toward the endowment 
of the institution, provided an equal amount is raised by 
the school for additional buildings. This institution is 
sponsored by two organizations of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the 
Board of Education. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida, Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, M.A., President. The program of 
this institution includes high school and junior college. 
The trustees of the institution have formally authorized a 
eampaign for $125,000 for buildings, $125,000 for endow- 
ment, and $50,000 for current budget use. The General 
Education Board has pledged half the amount for build- 
ing, on condition the other half is raised. 

The pledge of the General Education Board to the last 
two institutions named was formally made in May, 1930. 
Plans are being developed for their respective campaigns, 
to begin in the near future. 

These very generous conditional offers to institutions 
sponsored by the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church set before the church and before all 
other friends of Christian education a distinct and urgent 
task, namely, the realization of adequate endowment, build- 
ing, and equipment for schools for Negroes. In fulfillment 
of the obligation involved, and in addition to these Founda- 
tion offers, approximately $2,000,000 will need to be raised 
by and in behalf of these institutions. In order that these 
schools may have help and guidance in conducting their 
campaigns, the Board of Education has appointed a Cen- 
tral Committee to cooperate with them, and the funds 
raised will be invested and used under the supervision of 
the Board of Education. 
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A CHOICE BIT OF COLLEGE PUBLICITY 


In view of the seriousness and intelligence with which the 
University of Oregon has adopted the Association’s sugges- 
tions as to the possibility of affiliations with the legal pro- 
fession, we print a letter by Vice-President Burt Brown 
Barker, which gives an account of an interesting experiment 
in this field. Mr. Barker, himself an attorney of rich ex- 
perience, was brought to the University of Oregon some 
years ago to develop this phase of university administra- 
tion. He is evidently giving an account of his stewardship. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

Eugene and Portland 
Office of the Vice-President 

November 1, 1930 

Mr. Daniel S. Remsen 
60 Wall Street 
New York City 
My dear Remsen: 


You will recall that I wrote you some time ago that the 
University of Oregon was getting out a Gift Book. You 
realize, of course, how difficult it is to get people to keep 
on hand literature pertaining to gifts. Most of it goes im- 
mediately into the waste basket. We have struggled a long 
time to overcome this and finally decided that the best way 
to do it was to have the book of such an artistic nature that 
anyone being presented with a copy would appreciate it so 
much that he would preserve it. How to accomplish this 
task was the question we undertook to solve. 

We have on the Pacific Coast a printer by the name of 
John Henry Nash who is recognized as one of the leading 
printers of the world. His books are always in demand 
and at auctions generally command a good price. He is a 
very warm friend of the University of Oregon. We there- 
fore conceived of the idea of getting Nash to print this 
book—as a matter of fact, to design it, choose the type, 
paper, and set up the entire form, and then we would print 
it on our presses. We presented the matter to him and 
after several visits he consented to do this. The result of 
it is that we have a book printed on our presses but under 
the direction of Mr. Nash and as you can readily see, it is 
therefore a masterpiece of the printer’s art. 
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Then, our next step was to be perfectly sure that the 
people in Oregon knew Mr. Nash and would accordingly 
appreciate the book. To do this, we conceived of the idea 
of bringing Mr. Nash to Portland and giving him a com- 
plimentary dinner and inviting to that dinner alli the 
people in Portland who might be in a position to make gifts 
to the University. We made out, accordingly, a selected 
list of 125 people and we got 97 acceptances, and finally 
sat down with about 90 people to dinner. 

John Henry Nash was the guest of honor. He is a most 
entertaining speaker. The natural result of that meeting 
was that every wealthy family in Portland was presented 
with a copy of the book with the full knowledge of its artis- 
tic merit, and we hope with full knowledge of its contents. 
We believe that this plan will get the book into the family 
of people who have surplus wealth and that they will read 
it and keep it for future reference. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a numbered copy. 
There were only five hundred books printed, and hence 
each one is prized. I intend to send Dr. Anthony one also 
and a copy will be sent to each of several Foundations. In 
my judgment, no college in the country has ever done as 
successful a thing as we have done in Oregon. I also think 
that the list of forms contained in the book is the most com- 
plete ever issued in any gift campaign. You will doubtless 
recognize these forms quite readily as many of them are 
those with which you are familiar. Having created thus a 
public interest in the book because of the newspaper com- 
ments which we got, one copy of which I am enclosing here, 
we proceeded to print two thousand of a cheaper edition of 
the book. This second edition will be distributed to law- 
yers and trust companies throughout the state of Oregon. 
It has exactly the same material and is itself a very unusual 
book, but in no way, of course, the equal of the Nash book. 

This has been followed up by me speaking to over 90 
trust officials in Oregon at their annual meeting and ban- 
quet, and in addition to that, I shall speak soon before the 
attorneys of the state and also the life insurance men. 
Thus you see we have a rather complete program and our 
effort is to interest people who have surplus wealth. It 
remains to be seen what can be done but you have been so 
kind to me that I certainly want you to get this brief out- 
line of what we are doing in Oregon. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Burt Brown BARKER 
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AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN THOUGHT- 
PROVOKING BOOKS ON COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


A. Monroe STowE 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Visiting Professor of Collegiate Education, 
Duke University Summer School 


At the close of the first term of the 1929 Summer School 
of Duke University the writer sent the following letter to. 
forty-nine colleges and universities located in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and 
to forty-seven similar higher educational institutions in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas: 


The object of the present study in Southern colle- 


giate education is to ascertain the extent to which the 
books listed below will be available in the libraries of 
our Southern colleges during the coming academic 
year. The list, which is not intended to be compre- 
hensive, contains books considered stimulating and 
helpful by the college teachers who were members of 
our Summer School graduate class in College Problems. 
The books in this list will serve as valuable aids to col- 
lege executives who are endeavoring to develop in the 
members of their instructional staffs an appreciation 
of the responsibilities of the modern liberal arts college 
- in our complex society of today. 

Will you kindly check or have checked on the accom- 
panying postal card the books which either are now 
available or will be available in your college library 
during the coming year? The book numbers on the 
card correspond to those on the list. 


Book 
No. 
1 Brooks, Robert C. Reading for Honors at 
Swarthmore. 
2 Kelly, Frederick J. The American Arts Col- 
lege. 
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Kelly, Robert Lincoln. The Effective College. 
Association of American Colleges. 

Martin, Everett Dean. The Meaning of a Inb- 
eral Education. 

McConn, Max. College or Kindergarten? 

Stowe, A. Monroe. Modernizing the College. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. The Changing College. 


During the summer and the following academic year re- 
sponse cards were received from twenty-seven colleges and 
universities in the first group mentioned above and from 
twenty-four in the second group. 


CoLLEGES HAVING DESIGNATED BooKs IN THEIR LIBRARIES 








Numberin Numberin Numberin 


Boge Group 1 Group 2 Both Groups 





Brooks 15 9 24 
TN Ie os Waa ipesssncsscoice dort 17 18 35 
pT SERRE Set ee 24 20 44 
Martin 16 14 30 
McConn 14 10 24 
Stowe 17 14 31 
Wilkins 18 15 33 




















If one were to increase the list of thought-provoking books 
on collegiate education from the seven given above to an 
even dozen, one might do so by adding the following books: 


Book 
No. 
8 Briggs, Thomas H. The Great Investment. 
9 Good, Carter V. Teaching in College and 
University. 
10 Kent, R. A. Higher Education in America. 
11 Little, C.C. The Awakening College. 
12 Marks, Perey. Which Way Parnassus? 


But thought-provoking books in a college library are of 
value only as they are used as a means for stimulating the 
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educational thinking of students, faculty members and ad- 
ministrative officers. As one college executive remarked, 
‘‘The problem is not to get books on collegiate education 
into the college library, but to arrange situations which will 
encourage faculty members to read and discuss the books 
after they are placed in the college library.’’ 

It has been suggested that college libraries ought to have 
shelves reserved for books of interest to faculty members 
and that stimulating books on collegiate education be 
placed on these shelves. It has also been suggested that the 
annual reports of faculty members include the reading and 
study which they have devoted to problems of college edu- 
eation. The following quotations from a letter from the 
president of one of our Southern colleges for women indi- 
cate how the problem might be solved in other colleges: 


I am glad to advise that all books listed except one 
are now in possession of the college and available for 
the use of our faculty. 


During the past year our faculty made a rather in- 
tensive study of ‘‘The Present Status and Future Out- 
look of the Liberal Arts College in America.’’ A num- 
ber of the books referred to in your letter were read 
and reported on. We shall doubtless continue our 
study of this subject the coming year and other titles 
will be used. 


It is the hope of the writer that the reading of this re- 
port may lead other college executives to write him how 
they are endeavoring to solve this important problem and 
that from these letters may come suggestions which he can 
pass along to college teachers and administrators. 
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THE COLLEGES IN THE POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Rutu E. ANDERSON 


The subject of higher education in its various aspects 
continues to have popular appeal as evidenced by the 160 
titles listed below for the period covering November 1, 
1929, to October 31, 1930, inclusive. This year the periodi- 
eals represented were restricted to those in the United 
States which are ‘‘general’’ in character. Magazines such 
as Science, Scientific Monthly, The Bookman, Survey, 
Christian Century, ete., devoted to special fields of interest, 
some of which appeared on the list published last Decem- 
ber, have been excluded as it was felt that a more accurate 
portrayal of the place given to higher education in periodi- 
eal literature intended primarily for the general and lay 
reader would thus be secured. This restriction has, of 
course, reduced the number of periodicals eligible for list- 
ing and in comparison with last year there are fewer titles. 
If, however, the 1929 list had been compiled on the same 
basis, the titles would number 143, the same group of peri- 
odicals showing a slight increase for 1930. 

Partly due, no doubt, to the stimulus of the Carnegie 
Report, college athletics appears as a major topic of inter- 
est in this field. However, the reader will observe that 
women’s colleges and the higher education of women come 
in for considerable attention, while alleged violations of the 
tenets of academic freedom and tenure frequently afford 
headline material. Criticism of higher education—its 
methods and products—a seemingly perennial favorite of 
journalists, is also well represented in the titles which 
follow. 

The Education Index and the Reader’s Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature were the chief bibliographical sources used 
in this compilation. 


Note: Unless otherwise indicated the year of publication 
is 1930. 
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AMERICAN MaGazInE: How colleges rob men of priceless 
years. M. K. Wisehart. Feb.; Where do I go from 
here? D. Fosdick. June; Putting religion to the test; 
Interview with Shailer Mathews. N. M. Clark. June; 
Which college—if any? M. K. Wisehart. Sept. 


AMERICAN MERcuRY: Mr. Jefferson’s university. E. Clark. 
Feb.; Success boys at Stanford. G. P. West. August; 
Poet in a cathedral. R. F. Howes. Sept. ; Nobility of the 
eampus. N.A. Crawford. Oct. 


ATLANTIC MontTuuy: Putting it up to the college. £Z. 
Lyman. Nov. 1929; Freshmen. Feb.; Censoring the 
conduct of college women. M. B. Lee. April; Horton 
and the university. Edith L. Neale. June; Tenth re- 
union. June; Market for freshmen. A. H. Morgan. 
June. 


CentTuRY: Citizens of the world; international work in the 
women’s colleges. V. C. Gildersleeve. Jan.; Mazda and 
Minerva. C. 8. Marsh. April. 


CouuieR’s: I’d die for dear old alma. G. Rice. Nov. 23, 
1929 ; Circuses or colleges. March 1; Playing for profit. 
G. Rice. May 17. 


CoMMONWEAL: Putting it up to the college. ZH. Lyman. Ab- 
stract. Nov. 6, 1929; Carnegie Report. Nov. 13, 1929; 
Liberal spirit in education. Z. A. Fitzpatrick. March 
5; Rules for college women. April 9; Writing up Alma 
Mater. April 9; Catholic clannishness. J. P. Donovan. 
April 30; Foundations of culture. James H. Ryan. 
April 30; Baseball in the colleges. Herbert Reed. June 
4; Bamberger’s University. June 25. 


CurRENT History: Evils of organized athletics in Ameri- 
ean colleges. A. B. Hart. Dee. 1929; Wandering schol- 
ars of the present day. A. M. Palmer. March; Mass 
education in America. J. Dugdale. April; Present 
trends in the colleges. W. J. Cooper. June; Transform- 
ing the American college system. A. FE. Morgan. July; 
Meaning of an American college degree. A. B. Hart. 
Aug. 


DELINEATOR: Men now famous. W. L. Phelps. Sept. 


Forum: These Russians: the professor. W. C. White. July; 
These Russians; the student. W. C. White. Aug. 


Goop HousEKEEPInG: Rehearsal for life; study of the prob- 
lems of the women’s colleges. I. Tarbell. Nov. 1929; 
Sheepskin blues. B. Barton. June. 
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HarPER’s MontHuy: Dona ferentes; gifts by parents and 
students. S. Johnson. Jan. 


Lapies’ Home JourNAL: Seven presidents at home; little 
journeys to our women’s colleges. R. L. H. Eastman. 
Dee. 1929. 


Livine Ace: Oxford and Cambridge assessed. Jan. 1. 


Literary Digest: Big scrimmage over college football. Nov. 
9, 1929; College attendance falling off. Nov. 9, 1929; 
Is college spirit the bunk? Nov. 16, 1929; Freshmen 
getting brighter; Columbia College puts competent 
freshmen in advanced courses. Nov. 16, 1929; More 
trouble from Jonah. Jan. 4; Are our young barbarians 
too old? Jan. 25; Sex questionnaires and academic 
freedom. Feb. 1; Is this a return of piety? Students 
at Amherst protest against discontinuance of Biblical 
literature courses. May 31; As necessary as plumbing. 
Chas. Phelps Taft Memorial Fund. June 14; Excerpts 
from ‘‘Putting religion to the test.’’ June 28; Cheat- 
ing at college. July 26; Life among German students. 
Aug. 2. 


Nations: Destroy the stadiums. Nov. 6, 1929; It seems to 
Heywood Broun; Turn college football over to profes- 
sional representatives. Nov. 27, 1929; Pittsburgh’s 
shame. Jan. 8; Harvard, school of scrubwomen. @G. 
Jackson. Jan. 29; Rats and profs. Feb. 12; Wandering 
students. July 16; Fair Harvard. July 2; Professors 
and propaganda. July 30; North Carolina keeps faith. 
E. W. Knight. Sept. 3; Colleges and culture. Oct. 1; 
On the College frontier (series) Who ought to go to 
college? D. T. Howard. Oct. 1; The Rollins idea. H. 
Holt. Oct. 8; Experimenting at Columbia. H. E. 
Hawkes. Oct. 15; The Antioch faculty trust. J. FZ, 
Kirkpatrick. Oct. 22; Wisconsin’s experience. M. C. 
Otto. Oct. 29. 


NationaL Repuruic: Lafayette College to have chair of 
eivil rights. April. 


New Repusuic: Football business. R. L. Summers. Nov. 6, 
1929; Cash for gridiron heroes. L. Davies. Dec. 18, 
1929; At Andy Mellon’s university. Jan. 1; Institute 
on unemployment Swarthmore College. March 12; 
Serubbing the halls of learning. G. Jackson. March 26; 
That immoral questionnaire; report on dismissal of 
Professor De Graff and suspension of Professor Meyer 
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from University of Missouri. March 26; 8. L. Brooks; 
Removal from University of Missouri. April 16; Stu- 
dents on strike. April 30; Professors and propagan- 
dists. July 16; Spoils system enters college. J. B. Hud- 
son. Sept. 17; Goose step at West Point. M. Bedinger. 
Sept. 24. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER: To commerce via the 
university. R. C. Hutchinson. Nov. 1929; Adult educa- 
tion; the religious movement. Basil A. Yeaxlee. Jan. 


NortH AMERICAN REviEw: Sterilizing the fittest. H. R. 
Carey. Nov. 1929; Career or maternity? Dec. 1929; 
Football Frankenstein. C. W. Savage. Dec. 1929 ; Over- 
emphasis. D. Rose. Feb.; Prexy’s perilous job. Maz Mc- 
Conn. April; As a college hero sees it; interview with 
William B. Wood. Bill Cunningham. May ; Passing of 
the liberal college. R. J. Gray. May; Business before 
culture. L. J. Nations. June; Collegians in quest of cul- 
ture. G. F. Powell. June; Liquor floods the campus. B. 
Cunningham. June; White collars and marriage yokes. 
H. R. Carey. Oct. 


OvuTLOoK: Football and fiction. J. R. Tunis. Nov. 6, 1929; 
Dying for dear old Mazuma. J. R. Tunis. Nov. 27, 
1929 ; Sweetness and light in Pittsburgh. R. F. Howes. 
Dec. 4, 1929; For adults only. J. R. Tunis. Dec. 25, 
1929; Oxford is rather better; an Englishman reacts 
to Yale. Jan. 15; Greek vs. Roman sports. Jan. 22; 
Hutchins Plan. March 26; From horses to sailboats; 
Harvard’s educational experiment. F. B. Stowe. May 
28; Mass production of Ph.D.’s. ZH. W. Knight. June 
11; To Yale, the Trident. George Trevor. July 9; Mid- 
dletown at summer school. ZH. W. Knight. Aug. 13; I’m 
a college boy, ma’am. R. F. Howes. Aug. 20; Student 
works his way. R. F. Howes. Sept. 3. 


OVERLAND MontHLY: University of the new age. L. Steven- 
son. Dec. 1929; Semi-centennial of the University of 
Southern California. R. D. Hunt. April; Problems and 
purposes of the university. R. G. Sproul. Aug. 


Pictor1aL Review: Through seven campus gates (series). 
J. Eaton; Vassar; Smith College. Nov. 1929; Barnard 
College; Radcliffe College. Feb.; Mt. Holyoke College; 
Wellesley College. April; Where did the first sweet girl 
graduate? April; Did college help me? Rudy Vallée. 
May; Elmira’s ideal of service. J. Eaton. May. 
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Review oF Reviews: Contrast in colleges; conventional sort 
vs. two-hour conference plan. I. Galloway. Dec. 1929; 
College and Main Street. Z. C. Wilm. Abstract. Dec. 
1929; New education at Holyoke. Jan.; Training pro- 
fessors and paying them. R. M. Hutchins. Feb.; Col- 
lege of the old South. Feb.; Univ. of three creeds 
(Toronto) March; Kindergarten or college. M. Mc- 
Conn. April; Going to college abroad. May; A new job 
for the college girl. Helen Law. June; And now alumni 
go to college. July; Junior year abroad. July; Johns 
Hopkins today. Edward W. Berry. Aug.; Revolution 
in Wisconsin ; interview with Glenn Frank. Frank C. 
More. Aug.; Bread and Roses at Bryn Mawr. Sept.; 
Rhodes scholar speaks. W. Breyfogle. Oct. 


Saturpay Evenine Post: Confessions of a dean. Nov. 9, 
1929; Dee. 7, 1929; Jan. 11; Colleges in transition. 
Dec. 7, 1929; College fraternities. Jan. 25; Feeding 
fraternities. Feb. 22; College education and the job. 
E. Frazer. March 1; Romance in college. C. Gauss. 
July 19; Gang morality in the colleges. C. Gauss. Sept. 
6; Why students fail. C. Gauss. Sept. 20; Examination 
for parents. C. Gauss. Oct. 4. 


ScriBNER’s MaGazine: Professor and his wife. R. B. 
Brooks. Jan.; Johns Hopkins grapples with law. F. R. 
Kent. Jan.; Go to the ant, thou sluggard. EZ. W. 
Knight. March; Wilderness defiling ; do teachers teach 
their subjects or their obsessions? A. Rutledge. March ; 
Women’s colleges and race extinction. H. T. Moore. 
March; As I like it. W. L. Phelps. (Rollins College) 
May. 


Woman’s Home Companion: Seven famous colleges for 
women; etchings. G. K. Geerlings. Oct. ; What they do. 
M. M. Marshall. Oct. 


Woripd’s Work: College here and abroad. John Erskine. 
Feb. ; Two-legged university. F. Tilden. July; Learn- 
ing at forty and after. M. M. Stearns. April. 


YALE Review: Scholars and ladies. Marjorie Nicholson. 
Summer, 1930. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


All of the books mentioned in this list are in the library 
of the Association of American Colleges, 111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Members of the Association and readers 
of the BULLETIN are invited to call and consult these books 
whenever it is convenient. Information regarding the 
books will be given to our members upon application. 


A. Books* 


THe Apinepon Press, New York. 


The College Student Thinking it Through. Jessie A. Charters. 
(1930). $1.50. 


The Issues of Life. Henry Nelson Wieman. (1930). 273 pp. 
$2.00. 

Religion in the American College. Edward Sterling Boyer. 
(1930). 105 pp. $1.25. 

Religion in Life Adjustments. Samuel Nowell Stevens. (1930). 
147 pp. $1.50. 


AMERICAN LispraRy ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 


College and Reference Library Yearbook, No. 2. Gives very in- 
teresting and complete information with reference to college libraries. 
Splendid bibliography on library administration, statistics for a few 
libraries, some building plans, a bibliography of college library 
standards are some of the outstanding features. 


Religion in Everyday Life. Wilfred T. Grenfell. American 
Library Association. (1926). A series of reading courses. Cloth, 
50 cents each; paper, 35 cents each; special prices for quantity 
orders. 


Baker, VoorHis & Co., NEw York. 


The Preparation of Wills and Trusts, Second Edition, Daniel S. 
Remsen and others. (1930). 1313 pp. .$20.00. This is the classic 
volume on wills and trusts and will be found in the law offices and 
law libraries of the country. The second printing of the second 
edition is already on,the press. In the preparation of the revised 
edition of this famous legal document Mr. Remsen has collaborated 
for several years with Drs. A. W. Anthony and Robert L. Kelly with 
especial reference to safeguarding and promoting interests of univer- 
sities, colleges and other benevolent institutions. The book contains 
a copy of the Uniform Trust for Public Uses which has already 
been used in the establishment of numerous trusts in behalf of such 
institutions. 

As indicative of the encyclopaedic nature of the book it may be 
said that the tables of cases cited cover eighteen pages, and the 
various indices almost 200 pages. 


* Includes theses and dissertations known to be purchasable from 
university presses. 
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THe Century Co., New York. 
An Adventure In Religious Education. Walter Scott Athearn. 
(1930). 505 pp. $3.50. 


CouumMBIA UNIVERSITY BuREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS 


CoLLEGE, New York. 

An Outlook On Education. Robert Josselyn Leonard. (1930). 
177 pp. $2.50. 

College and University Bands. L. V. Buckton. (1929). 102 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Denominational Policies In The Support and Supervision of Higher 
Education. Paul Moyer Limbert. (1929). 242 pp. $2.25. 

Extra Curricular Activities In The Colleges of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen. (1929). 156 pp. 
$1.50. 

The Idea of God In Protestant Religious Education. Angus Hec- 
tor MacLean. (1930). 150 pp. Cloth $1.50. 

Orienting The Student In College. Jay C. Knode. (1930). 140 
pp. Cloth $1.50. 

Personal Hygiene For College Students. Delbert Oberteuffer. 
(1930). 121 pp. Cloth $1.50. 

Physical Education In The Colleges of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. Carl Peter Schott. (1929). 101 pp. $1.50. 

School Educations: Sociological Sources of Values. David Sned- 
den. (1930). 187 pp. $2.50. 

Some Factors In The Undergraduate .Careers of Young College 
Students. Howard A. Gray. (1930). 66 pp. Cloth $1.50. 

Training In High School Mathematics Essential For Success In 
Certain College Subjects. Allan Ray Congdon. (1930). 102 pp. 
Cloth $1.50. 

The University Work Of The United Lutheran Church In America. 
Howard Marion LeSourd. (1929). 136 pp. $1.50. 

Instruction and Instructional Facilities in the Colleges of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Donald Peery Cottrell. 
(1929). 138 pp. $1.50. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Press, NEw York. 

Alumni Stimulation by the American College President. Webster 
Schultz Stover. (1930). 127 pp. Cloth $1.50. 

Concerning Our Girls And What They Tell Us. A study of the 
confidential relationship between mothers and adolescent daughters. 
Eugenie A. Leonard. 192 pp. (1930). $2.00. 

. The Old Time College President. George P. Schmidt. (1930). 
4.00. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 

Twenty Years Among The Twenty Year Olds. James Anderson 
Hawes. (1929). 259 pp. $3.00. Mr. Hawes has been for twenty 
years the traveling secretary of the D. K. E. and claims to have had 
the best opportunity of anyone in the country to know what college 
life is really like in all the colleges of the land. A good deal of the 
picture is drawn in rather dark colors. 
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Garrett & Massie, RicHMonp, VA. 
A Mountain School. O. L. Hatcher, Editor. 248 pp. 


Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Higher Education In America. Raymond A. Kent. (1930). 689 
pp. $4.00. A valuable compilation of papers by various authors. 


Public School Organization and Administration Syllabus. Engel- 
hardt. 176 pp. $1.48. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


Middletown. Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd. $5.00. (1929). 
550 pp. This is an objective study of a mid-western city of about 
30,000 population. It is a modern sociological survey conducted upon 
‘*scientific’’ principles. There are reports on Getting a Living, Mak- 
ing a Home, Training the Young, Using Leisure, Engaging in Re- 
ligious Practices, Engaging in Community Activities. There ought 
now to be a companion study made of a small city in which there is 
a vigorous college of liberal arts and sciences. The ideals of such a 
community will be different, we venture to suggest. 


Harper & Brotruers, New York. 
This Land of Liberty. E. 8. Bates. $3.00. 
Objectives in Religious Education. Paul H. Veith. $2.50. 


Henry Hout & Co., New York. 


Conflicts of Religious Thought. Georgia Harkness. (1929). 
$2.00. 


Horace LivericuHt, New York. 

Higher Education Faces the Future. Paul Arthur Schlipp. 408 
pp. $3.00. 

Learn or Perish. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (1930). 43 pp. 
$1.00. A book on Adult Education in which the author pleads for 
improvement ‘‘in the quality of individual minds’’ as the basis on 
which ‘‘the quality of any national thinking can be improved.’’ 


Hovexuton, Mirruin Co., Boston. 
Books. R. L. Duffus. $2.00. 


Richard Kane Looks At Life. Irwin Edman. (1926). 320 pp. 
$3.75. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLoomineToN, Inp. 


Educational Policies of The United States Government. William 
Lowe Bryan. Indiana University Study No. 87. 


INSTITUTE FOR Pusiic Service, New York. 
Rockefeller. William H. Allen. (1930). 619 pp. $5.00. 


InstiTuTE or Soca, & Reiicious Researcu, New York. 


Industrial Village Churches. Edmund DeS. Brunner. (1930). 
193 pp. $1.50. 
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THE JuDSON PREss, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Art of Jesus as a Teacher. Charles Francis McKoy. (1930). 
185 pp. $1.50. 


THe LiseraL Arts COLLEGE MovEMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Liberal Arts College Movement. Archie M. Palmer. (1930). 
187 pp. 50 cents. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co., New YorK. 

Education: Its Data and First Principles. Sir T. Percy Nunn. 
(Second Edition, revised, 1930). 260 pp. $1.50. A second edition 
of a book which has already had a run of ten years. The author 
stresses individuality in education, individuality of the pupil, of the 
teacher, of the school. 

Toward Civilization. Charles A. Beard, Editor. (1930). 307 pp. 
$3.00. 


THE LUTHERAN LITERARY BoarD, BURLINGTON, Iowa. 


A System Of Christian Evidence. Leander S. Keyser. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Revised. (1930). 305 pp. $2.25. 


LyNcHBURG COLLEGE, LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Studies in Collegiate Education. A Bibliography on Recent Lit- 
erature On Collegiate Education. Compiled for use in the study of 
college problems of interest to college faculty members and students. 
A. Monroe Stowe. A very valuable bibliography listing 1040 titles, 
and copies will be furnished free on application. 


THE MacmiutaAn Company, New York. 
I. enna for Human Engineering. Charles R. Gow. (1930). 
Pp- 
The Mystic Will. Howard H. Brinton. (1930). 269 pp. $2.50. 
Which College? Rita Halle. Revised edition. (1930). 305 pp. 
Science and The Unseen World. Arthur Stanley Eddington. 
(1929). 91 pp. $1.25. 


MarsHALL JONES Co., Boston. 


The Mythology Of All Races. In Thirteen Volumes. Editors, 
Louis H. Gray and John A. MacCulloch. Buckram $10.00. 


McGraw-Hitut Book Co., New York. 

The Art of Rapid Reading. Walter B. Pitkin. (1929). 233 pp. 
$2.50. 

Syllabus For A First Course In Vocational Education. Thirty 
lessons designed to introduce students to a study of the objectives 
and problems of Vocational Education. G. C. Mann. (1930). 120 
pp. $2.75. 


THe NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FoR WOMEN, GREENSBORO, 


N. C. 
Women and the Ph.D. Emilie J. Hutchinson. (1929). 212 pp. 
$1.00. An inquiry into the activities of more than 1,000 women who 
have received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY Press, CoLuMBUs, OHIO. 

The Behavior of the Newborn Infant. Karl Chapman Pratt, 
Amalie Kraushaar Nelson, Kuo Hua Sun. (1930). 237 pp. 

The Apparent Weight of Colors. Berthe Couch Koch. (1928). 
27 pp. 

Policies In Industrial Arts Education. William E. Warner. 
(1928). 90 pp. 

The Theory of Identical Elements. Pedro Tamesis Orata. (1928). 
204 pp. $2.00. 


OxFrorD UNIVERSITY PREss. 
Universities—American, English, German. Abraham Flexner. 
(1930). $3.50. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED StaTEs, DE- 
PARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon & MINISTERIAL 


Reuier, LOvIsvInLe, Ky. 


Report of the Survey of the Educational Work of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. B. Warren Brown. 50 cents. 


Pusiic ScHoo, PusiisHine Co., BLoomineTon, ILL. 
Northwestern University Contributions to Education: 
Direction and Coordination of Supervision, Current Practices of 
City Superintendents. William G. Brink. (1930). 117 pp. 
Organization and Administration of Supervision, Current Practices 
in the Smaller Cities. Ernest O. Melby. (1929). 152 pp. 
Supervision of Instruction in High School, A Study of Techniques 
and Organization. J. M. Hughes and E. O. Melby. (1930). 191 
Ppp. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 


Christian Ethics and Modern Problems. W. R. Inge. (1930). 
427 pp. $5.00. 


CHARLES ScrIBNER’s Sons, New York. 

Beliefs That Matter. William Adams Brown. (1928). 333 pp. 
$1.00. Dr. Brown attempts to state as plainly as he can what one 
modern Christian believes may be a practicable faith for men and 
women of today. 

p The Fishermen’s Saint. Sir Wilfred Grenfell. (1930). 56 pp. 

1.00. 

The Master—A Life of Christ. Walter R. Bowie. (1930). $1.00. 

Motives of Men. George A. Coe. $1.00. 
ow to Certainty. William Adams Brown. (1930). 293 pp. 

-50. 

Romance of the Machine. Michael Pupin. (1930). 111 pp. 
$1.00. An interesting chapter on Washington’s and Lincoln’s ad- 
miration of the machine. 
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Ventures In Belief. Henry P. Van Dusen, Editor. (1930). 242 
pp. 2.00. Among the contributors are Fosdick, Wieman, McCon- 
nell, Coffin, Niebuhr, Jones. 


What’s Life All About? Berthe Conde. (1930). 271 pp. $2.00. 
Among the chapter titles are: Personal Relation with God; The 
Rational Use of Prayer; Laboratory of Sons of God; Creative Liv- 
ing; Immortality. 

STaNForRD UNIVERSITY Press, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. 

Abstracts of Dissertations. Volumes I-IV. 1924-1929. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, BERKELEY, CAL. 


Record of Theses Submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Require- 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
California 1885-1926. 132 pp. 


UnNIvERsITY oF CHIcaGo PrEss, CHICAGO. 


Character Through Creative Experience. William C. Bower. 
(1930). 276 pp. $2.50. This is a real book on the most vital sub- 
ject now under consideration by educational leaders. 


Quantitative Measurement in Institutions of Higher Learning. 
(1930). Yearbook XVIII of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. 
College Aptitude Tests. 


Curricular Problems in Science at the College Level. Palmer O. 
Johnson. (1930). 188 pp. 

Man in Nature and Society (Orientation bulletin). 29 pp. 50 
cents. 

Minnesota Reading Examination for College Students. Eurich and 
Haggerty. (1930). $6.00 per hundred. 

Pulpit and Modern Scholarship. (1929). 185 pp. $1.00. Texts 
of addresses delivered at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Religious 
Workers’ Conference, November 13 to 16, 1928. 

Teaching of Science at the College Level. E. M. Freeman, Editor. 
(1929). 195 pp. $5.00 for 3 volumes. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON Press, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Studies In Matriculation Statistics, Intelligence Ratings And 
Scholarship Records At The University of Washington. Alexander 
Crippen Roberts. (1924). 69 pp. 

History And Development Of Common School Legislation In Wash- 
ington. Dennis C. Troth. (1927). 260 pp. 

Pupil Mobility In The Public Schools of Washington. John E. 
Corbally. (1930). 184 pp. 

History Of Early Common School Education In Washington. 
Thomas William Bibb. (1929). 160 pp. 


D. Van Nostranp Co., Inc., NEw York. 


Man and His World. By 58 well known authorities, among them 
Slosson, Scott, Jastrow, Ely, Gale, LaFollette, Mathews, Tuttle, Jones, 
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McConnell. The volumes offer in easy reading style the modern con- 
ception of the arts, the sciences, history, philosophy, religion and 
society. $10.00. 


Warwick & York, Inc., BALTIMORE. 


Academic Prognosis In The University. Harold A. Edgerton. 
(1930). 83 pp. $1.88 postpaid. Based upon three years experi- 
ence on the part of the author in administering the University Intel- 
ligence Tests at the Ohio State University. 


H. W. Wiuson Co., New York. 

Find it Yourself. Student edition. 43 pp. 50 cents a copy. 
Teachers edition. 62 pp. 60 cents. 

Guide to the Use of Libraries. Hutchins and Others. Abridged 
edition. 80 pp. 50 cents. 

Manual of Cataloging and Classification. Margaret Fullerton 
Johnson. 47 pp. 50 cents. 

A Source Book for Vocational Guidance. Edna E. Watson. 
(1930). 241 pp. 


Woruip Boox Co., YoNKERS-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 
American. Frank B, Linderman. (1930). 324 pp. 


Yate UNIversity Press, NEw HAVEN. 


The Inflwence of Christ In The Ancient World. T. R. Glover. 
(1929). 122 pp. $1.50. 


B. Theses and Dissertations—Doctor of Philosophy* 


THESES SUBMITTED BY GRADUATE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVER- 


sity or CuicaGco, Curcaao, Int. 

Analytic Survey of State Courses of Study For Rural Elementary 
Schools. Charles Myron Reinoehl. Reprinted from United States 
Department of the Interior Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 42, 
1922. 116 pp. 

An Experimental Study In The Psychology Of Reading. William 
Anton Schmidt. (1917) 126 pp. 

Arithmetic Tests And Studies In The Psychology Of Arithmetic. 
George Sylvester Counts. (1927) 128 pp. 

Development Of Arithmetic As A School Subject. Walter Scott 
Monroe. Reprinted from Bulletin No. 10, United States Bureau of 
Education 1917. 170 pp. 

Educational Legislation And Administration In The State Of New 
York 1777-1850. Elsie Garland Hobson. (1918) 267 pp. 

English Grammar In American Schools Before 1850. Rollo 
Laverne Lyman. Reprinted from Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1921, No. 12. (1922) 170 pp. 

Household Manufactures In The United States, 1640-1860. Rollo 
Milton Tryon, (1917) 413 pp. 


*See also the various University Press books. Name of printer 
given when known. 
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How Numerals Are Read—An Experimental Study Of The Read- 
ing Of Isolated Numerals and Numerals In Arithmetic Problems. 
Paul Washington Terry. Reprinted from Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 18, June, 1922. 109 pp. 

Illinois High Schools: Their Organization, Maintenance, Adminis- 
tration, And Instruction With Particular Reference To The Town- 
ship High School. Lewis Wilbur Smith. (1917) 291 pp. 

Isolation In The School. Ella Flagg Young. (1900) 58 pp. 


Scientific Determination Of The Content Of The Elementary 
School Course In Reading. Willis Lemon Uhl. Reprinted from Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 
4. (1921) 152 pp. 

Standardization Of The Schools Of Kansas. John Addison 
Clement. (1912) 130 pp. 

Standardization of Tests For Defective Children. Clara Schmitt. 
(1914) 182 pp. 

Suggestion In Education. William Arthur Clark. (1900) 56 pp. 

The Administration of Schools In The Cities Of The Dominion of 
Canada. William Leeds Richardson. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto. (1922) 316 pp. 

The Chief State School Official. Ward Glen Reeder. Reprinted 
from United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 5. (1924) 
68 pp. 

The Efficiency Of College Students As Related To Age At Entrance 
And Size Of High School. Benjamin Floyd Pittenger. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington. (1917) 112 pp. 

The Lay Element In The Intermediate Unit Of State School Sys- 
tems. Thomas Dudley Brooks. The Baylor Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 
1, January. (1922) 42 pp. 

The Logical Basis Of Educational Theory From The Standpoint Of 
**Instrumental’’ Logic. Daniel Ambrose Tear. (1908) 58 pp. 

The Place Of Industries In Elementary Education. Katharine 
Elizabeth Dopp. (1903) 208 pp. 

The Psychology Of Drawing. Fred Carleton Ayer. Warwick & 
York, Inc., Baltimore. (1916) 186 pp. 


THESES SUBMITTED BY GRADUATE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVER- 


sity or Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

University of Iowa Studies—Series On Aims And Progress of Re- 
search. No. 32. Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher De- 
grees July and August 1929. February, June, July and August, 
1930. 

Programs Announcing Candidates For Higher Degrees. List of 
Titles of Doctor’s Theses—3 Volumes. 


THESES SUBMITTED BY GRADUATE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVER- 


sity oF InuINois, URBANA, ILL. 


A Comparative Study of Corporation Schools as to Their Organiza- 
tion, Administration, And Methods of Instruction. Albert James 
Beatty. (1917) 116 pp. 
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A Study of Talent in Drawing. Herschel Thurman Manuel. 
(1917) 154 pp. 

The Experimental Determination of Mental Discipline in School 
Studies. Harold Ordway Rugg. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore. 
(1916) 134 pp. 

The Project Method of Teaching. John Alford Stevenson. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. (1921) 307 pp. 

Some Factors In The Development Of Speed In Silent Reading. 
John Anthony O’Brien. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
(1921) 292 pp. 

An Analytic Study Of Visual Perceptions. Anna Sophie Rogers. 
Reprinted from the American Journal of Psychology, October 1917. 
60 pp. 

The Case Method In The Study Of Teaching With Special Refer- 
ence To Vocational Agriculture. Aretas Wilbur Nolan. (1927) 
268 pp. 


Effects Of Practice In Intelligence Tests. Harry Newton Glick. 
(1926) 15 pp. 

Graduate Work In Agricultural Education. William A. Broyles. 
Reprinted from The Pennsylvania State College Research Series, Vol. 
III. No. 1 (1925) 140 pp. 

Reading And Word Meanings. Edward William Dolch. Ginn & 
Company, Boston. (1927) 134 pp. ’ 

American Missionary Work Among Armenians In Turkey (1830- 
1923). Bernhard Frederick Nordmann. (1929) 12 pp. 


The Direction Of Learning Outside Of The Class Recitation Period. 
Oscar Friedolin Weber. (1927) 16 pp. 

School Legislation In Illinois. Carl Green. (1930) 12 pp. 

Attitudes As Factors Of College Success. Marion Eugene Her- 
riott. (1929) 6 pp. 

A Study Of Standards For Immediate Or Classroom Objectives, 
Materials Of Instruction, And Pupil Activities For Two Years Of 
French, With Especial Reference To The Social And The Leisure 
Time Objectives Of The North Central Association. Emma Rein- 
hardt. (1927) 10 pp. 

The Relationship Between Compulsory Physical Exercise And The 
Ability Of The White Rat To Learn And Relearn An Elevated Skele- 
ton Maze. Stephen Maxwell Corey. (1930) 8 pp. 

The Green’s Function For A Plane Contour. Hobert Dickinson 
Frary. Reprinted from American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 
XLII, No. 1, January 1920. 17 pp. 

Search; A Function Intermediate Between Perception And Think- 
ing. Howard L. Kingsley. (1924) 40 pp. 

Classroom Problems In The Education of Gifted Children. Theo- 
dore Spafford Henry. (1917) 126 pp. 

The Relationship Between Persistence In School and Home Condi- 
tions. Charles Elmer Holley. (1916) Reprinted from The Fifteenth 
Yearbook Of The National Society For The Study Of Education. 
120 pp. 
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C. Miscellaneous Pamphlets 


The Religious Functions of the Colleges in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. B. Warren Brown. (1930). 71 pp. 


Bibliography on Junior Colleges. Office of Education. Bull. 1930. 
No. 2. By W. C. Eells. The most exhaustive and comprehensive 
bibliography on the subject available. Very valuable. 

College Tuition Fees. By P. A. Cowen, N. Y. State Education 
Dept. Published by the University of the State of New York Press, 
Albany, N. Y. 1930. 25 pp. 


A Study of Tuition Fees over the Period 1910~-1926 in 109 Pri- 
vately Controlled and Forty-seven Publicly Controlled Colleges. The 
study largely based on ‘‘relative tuition’’ fee, that is, the relation- 
ship between student fees and current income. Comparisons between 
these two types of institutions, between men’s, women’s and coedu- 
cational institutions, between institutions in different geographical 
sections, size of endowment, and enrolment are among the factors 
studied. The author has worked out a formula of application which 
makes it possible for any institution to discover its own ranking 
with respect to other institutions in the matter of tuition fees. 

Education Tunes In: A Study of Radio Broadcasting in Adult 
Education. By Levering Tyson. An excellent report upon this field 
of broadcasting. Discusses the possibilities and difficulties of college 
and university stations. Suggests the type of program which is 
likely to have the widest appeal. 


A List of Books for College Libraries. Prepared by Charles B. 
Shaw. Published by Carnegie Corporation, New York City. Pre- 
liminary edition. 1930. Very valuable list. Parts I and II. Ar- 
ranged in twenty-four sections. 

Management of Endowment Funds. Roland Yoder. Goshen Col- 
lege Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 4. June, 1930. Contains: some sugges- 
tions on investment policies. 


Federal Relations to Education. National Advisory Committee on 
Education. A memorandum of progress. 


Proceedings of the Siath Annual Educational Conference, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. 2, 
No. 2. 


A Study of the Salaries and Teaching Loads in the Denominational 
Four-year Colleges and Private Junior Colleges in the United States. 
By William Jay Freed, Head Department of Business Administration, 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. The author has accumu- 
lated some interesting data from 189 denominational four-year col- 
leges and fifty-five private junior colleges. For comparative pur- 
poses it is too bad that he did not follow Mr. Arnett’s classifications. 
The use of ‘‘typical’’ salary is open to criticism, and it is doubtful 
if the figures he presents are comparable among themselves. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Engineering & Science Series, 
No. 29. A Short History by Palmer C. Ricketts. After One Hun- 
dred Years by Ray Palmer Baker. 
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HE Wilson Bulletin For Librarians, October, 1930, quotes 

with approval from the Association of American Col- 
leges BULLETIN’s article ‘‘Putting The Library Into The 
Student.’’ 


| ed the new associate professors Dr. Mortimer J. 

Adler, of the Philosophy Department, will collaborate 
with President Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago in the instruction of the twenty most promising 
members of the freshman class. Dr. Henry D. Gideonse 
of Rutgers College, and William C. Casey of the University 
of Illinois, will undertake a reorganization of the junior 
college curriculum in the departments of Economics and 
Political Science, respectively, in accordance with President 
Hutchins’ plan of making undergraduate survey courses 
as stimulating as possible. Fifteen departments of the Uni- 
versity have adopted ‘‘honors’’ and research courses for 
undergraduates this autumn. Under this system the stu- 
dent is allowed the utmost freedom of study. The courses 
are open only to the ablest students, and do not meet 
formally. 


Saari COLLEGE in connection with its campaign for 
a development fund of $2,300,000 is seeking to establish 
a fund of $250,000 to be known as the Benjamin Franklin 
Fund, the income from which will be used to encourage 
religious tolerance. Villanova, although a Catholic institu- 
tion, founded in 1842 announces that it is withdrawing the 
religious restrictions which have governed eligibility for its 
board of trustees, and is teaching its students that they 
should identify themselves more frequently and more in- 
timately with their fellow citizens of other religions in civic 
movements designed for the general good. They quote the 
following from Benjamin Franklin : 
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I have ever let others enjoy their religious Senti- 
ments without reflecting on them for those that ap- 
peared to me unsupportable and even absurd. All 
Sects here, and we have a great Variety, have experi- 
enced my good will in assisting them with Subscrip- 
tions for building their new Places of Worship; and, 
as I have never opposed any of their Doctrines, I hope 
to go out of the World in Peace with them all. 


It is very much to the point to note that the American 
Philosophical Society, founded by Benjamin Franklin, is 
providing for a $2,000,000 permanent monument to that 
eminently versatile American citizen. 


P ROFEssOR LEoNARD V. Koos, formerly of the University 

of Kentucky and the University of Minnesota but now 
of the University of Chicago, assumed the editorship of the 
School Review in September. He will have the cooperation 
of his colleagues on the faculty of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago. The policy of conducting 


the School Review as a national journal open to all con- 
tributors who are engaged in improving secondary educa- 
tion will be continued. 


ROFEsSOR WituiAM Lyon PuHetps says: ‘‘Speaking of 
Princeton, I meant to have called attention to what 
seems to me a splendid example of intercollegiate chivalry 
and courtesy. The New York Princeton Club has founded 
a scholarship at Yale, which is given annually to a Yale 
undergraduate. For many years Princeton has had the 
respect, admiration, and affection of Yale students, and this 
generous gift should make such sentiments permanent.’’ 


pWARD Rector has established a scholarship foundation 
which enables DePauw University to keep in residence 
constantly 600 scholarship men and women, each with a 
stipend of $800. This stipend pays all tuition and special 
fees for a full four years. The basis of award is scholar- 
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ship. There are scholars in DePauw from each of the 
counties in Indiana and from eleven of the states. 


T HERE are 102,000 students in 171 Catholic colleges The 
Catholic News reports. 


A RECENT study by a member of the staff of the depart- 

ment of education in Duke University brings out the 
fact that there are ten books dealing with the problems of 
the college which are looked upon as belonging to a class 
in themselves, and in general use among the colleges of the 
southern states. The study disclosed that among these 
books The Effective College stood first in total circulation. 
In this connection we are advised by a professor in one of 
the great midwestern universities who offered work in colv 
lege problems the past summer in a sister institution in the 
Mississippi Valley, that the men and women with whom he 
worked considered The Effective College, and one other 
book as their most valuable reference books. 


O F the 184 colleges on the approved list of the Associa- 

tion of American Universities all but fifty-three ap- 
pear on lists of institutions published by the various de- 
nominational boards of education. This list includes 
twenty-five colleges with some sort of Congregational affilia- 
tions, sixteen listed by the Presbyterian U. S. A. Board, 
twelve by the Northern Baptist Board, fifteen by the Catho- 
lic Board, twenty-two by the Methodist Episcopal Board, 
ten by the Methodist Episcopal, South, Board, five by the 
United Lutheran Board, four by the Friends Board, and 
others with miscellaneous church connections. It is recog- 
nized everywhere that the acid test of an American college 
of the first grade is its ability to be placed on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. 
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GENERAL CALENDAR 
The Annual Meetings, Indianapolis, Indiana 
JANUARY 19-22, 1931 


All meetings at the Claypool Hotel unless otherwise indicated. 
Announcement for the first session on a given date covers plans 
for the entire day. 

9:00 A. M. eS 


The National Lutheran Education Conference. Three ses- 
sions including evening banquet. General Theme—‘‘The 
Vital Relation of Christian Higher Education to the Luth- 
eran Church.’’ The following subjects will be discussed: 
(1) What are the Fundamental Principles of Education in 
the Lutheran Church? (2) How may the Teacher be Im- 
proved? (3) What should be done for the Student—(a) By 
the College (b) By the Seminary (c) By the local Church. 
(4) Training for Effective Preaching. (5) Education and 
Missions. (6) Adequate Financial Support of Colleges and 
Seminaries. (7) Ways of Advancing Lutheran Higher Edu- 
cation. (8) The Place of Music in Colleges and Seminaries. 
(9) Timely Topics. Continuing through Tuesday afternoon. 
Banquet: Monday night in a local church. Dr. N. J. G. 
Wickey, 1415 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C., Secretary. 


2:00 P. M. 


The Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Opening session with reports of two standing com- 
missions. Annual dinner at 6:00 P. M. Continuing Tues- 
day. President John L. Seaton, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich., Secretary. 


The Presbyterian College Union. Afternoon and evening 
sessions. The members of the Union will be dinner guests 
of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education Monday 
evening. Topics to be discussed include ‘‘The College and 
the Church,’’ ‘‘Our Unified Financial Program,’’ ‘‘The 
College President,’’ ‘‘The Presbyterian College in the East, 
West and Middle West.’’ Continuing Tuesday. President 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Secretary. 
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7:30 P. M. 

The Association of Presidents of Northern Baptist Schools 
and Colleges. Opening session. Continuing on Tuesday. 
President C. D. Gray, of Bates College, and Dr. George R. 
Baker, of the Baptist Board of Education, will discuss col- 
lege publicity. President Erdmann Smith, Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kans., Secretary. 

College Presidents of the Disciples of Christ, at the national 
office, 309 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis. 
Opening session. Continuing Tuesday. Dr. H. O. Prit- 
chard, Secretary. 

The Board of Education of the Five Years Meeting of Friends 
in America. Subject to change. Address Dr. Raymond 
Binford, Guilford College, N. C. 

9:00 A. M. Tucsday, January 20 


College Presidents of the Disciples of Christ, 309 Chamber of 
Commerce Building. Adjournment at noon. 
The National Lutheran Education Conference. Morning and 


afternoon sessions. Adjournment at 5:00 o’clock. 

Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
‘‘The Work of the Board of Education’’ will be presented 
in the morning by Dr. A. E. Kirk. Report of the Com- 
mission on Cooperation of Educational Association and 
Board of Education. In the afternoon Dr. F. W. Reeves 
will set forth ‘‘Salient Points of the Educational Survey.’’ 
Business session. Adjournment 5:00 o’clock. 

The Presbyterian College Union. Adjournment at noon. 

Association of Presidents of Northern Baptist Schools and 
Colleges. Adjournment at noon. 


10:00 A. M. 


Council of Church Boards of Education. Three sessions, 
continuing on Wednesday. Open session in the evening de- 
voted to religious work in universities and colleges. Robert 
L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., Secretary. 


6:00 P. M. 


Conference of Church College Executives of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. President B. I. Bell, St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., Secretary. 
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Wednesday, January 21 
9:30 A.M. 2:00 P. M. 

Council of Church Boards of Education. Members of the edu- 
cational associations assembled in Indianapolis are invited. 
Addresses by Presidents R. P. Pell, Converse College, Wil- 
liam M. Lewis, Lafayette College, Irving Maurer, Beloit 
College, and others. Adjournment at 5:00 o’clock. 

7:30 P. M. 

The Liberal Arts College Movement. President A. N. Ward, 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md., Chairman. 


10:00 A. M. Thursday, January 22 


Association of American Colleges. Three sessions, including 
the annual dinner at 7:00 P. M. in the James Whitcomb 
Riley Room. Annual Reports. Addresses by Presidents 
Lowell of Harvard, Macmillan of Wells; Deans Eisenhart 
of Princeton and Haggerty of Minnesota; Drs. Lorado 
Taft and John Erskine. Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., Secretary. 


9:30 A. M. Friday, January 23 


Association of American Colleges. Business session; ad- 
dresses by Presidents Bryan of Indiana University, Hutchins 
of Chicago, and others. Adjournment at noon. 


1:00 P. M. 

General Education Board of the Church of the Brethren. 
Luncheon session, continuing through afternoon and eve- 
ning, and possibly Saturday forenoon. Dr. J. S. Noff- 
singer, 3635 Ordway St., N. W., Washington, D. C., Sec’y. 

Association of Colleges of Congregational and Christian 
Affiliation. Address Dr. W. R. Kedzie, 19 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MORTALITY 
ArcHiz M. PALMER 


There have been over one hundred and fiffy changes 
among college and university presidents during the past 
two years. Such a turnover in the administrative ranks 
of our American institutions of higher learning places a 
heavy burden on those charged with the responsibility for 
selecting the successors to the ‘‘guides, philosophers and 
friends’’ who have, at least in this capacity, passed out of 
the educational picture. 

Confronted with this heavy mortality among the men 
and women to whom the youth of.the country look for 
educational leadership and intellectual sustenance, we can 
well ask for reasons why such an extensive replacement, 
involving nearly one fourth of our colleges, is necessary. 
Is the position of college president becoming untenable? 
Are its duties and responsibilities excessive? Or, on the 
other hand, is the supply from which the new administra- 
tors are drawn inadequate and unsatisfactory? Are they 
poorly prepared for their new work? Is the designation 
of the job as ‘‘prexy’s perilous task’’ more than a mere 
verbal figure? 

Last year a study was made of fifty-five of these changes 
in an effort to ascertain whether the incoming men pos- . 
sessed the latent qualities necessary for them to fill the 
difficult réles they had assumed. The findings of that 
study indicated to some extent the qualifications and atti- 
tudes of that group of new college presidents. The pic- 
ture presented at that time was a hopeful one. And, yet, 
the replacement of five members of that group has been 
necessary this year. Only one of these changes was due 
to death ; the others resulted from ‘‘unnatural causes.’’ 

As we examine these changes and the others which have 
occurred during the first nine months of the current year 
we recognize certain outstanding tendencies. Fifty-eight 
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new college presidents have been elected since the first of 
January, 1930, and eight others who were elected in 1929 
have been inaugurated. In addition, acting presidents 
have been specifically designated to fill vacancies in the 
presidency at seven colleges. Permanent successors to 
three of these temporary officers have already been selected. 
In at least thirteen other institutions the duties of the 
presidency are being temporarily administered pending the 
filling of existing vacancies. 

As might be expected, some of these changes have been 
due to deaths and to retirements, but the number of such 
changes is remarkably small and there have usually been 
other underlying causes. Ill health is given as the reason 
for several of the resignations from office. This condition 
has often been caused by the rigorous professional demands 
encumbent upon the college president. As one retiring 
president expressed it, the inherent difficulty of meeting 
the many demands of the office taxes physical and mental 
strength too heavily. 

Conflicts between presidents and boards of trustees over 
fundamental educational policies and practices have been 
contributing factors in a number of the changes. This has 
sometimes been due to the absence of a clear-cut definition 
of the functions and responsibilities of the president in 
such matters and the interference of conscientious but over- 
zealous members of boards of trustees in administrative 
matters belonging within the province of the presidential 
office. Although the vast majority of college trustees have 
a sincere interest in the welfare and progress of the col- 
lege and a conception of its purpose, the selection of 
wealthy and successful business men sometimes brings to 
the councils of the boards an attitude toward the adminis- 
tration of a college as if it were a branch of manufacturing 
in which quantity production and financial prosperity are 
apt to be considered the criteria of success. In one state 
the heads of three state institutions were dismissed by the 
governor for what would appear to be political reasons 
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through the power he exercised over the boards of control 
of those schools. 

The acceptance of calls to the presidencies of other in- 
stitutions has been responsible in three instances for the 
creation of vacancies in the executive office. The attrac- 
tion of business was too strong for one university president 
who had served during the past twenty-two years as the 
chief executive of three colleges. In his new position he 
anticipates simpler and less arduous duties, as well as relief 
from burdensome social responsibilities for members of his 
family. The loss of this educational leader is attributable 
in no small measure to the demands of the office. 

Of the seventy colleges and universities which have this 
year acquired new presidents or acting presidents, thirty- 
nine are members of the Association of American Colleges. 
Thirty-one are affiliated with the various constituent boards 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education, while seven 
others are affiliated with Protestant denominations not be- 
longing to the Council and six are Catholic colleges. In 
all, forty-four have some denominational affiliation or con- 
notation. Thirteen state supported colleges and universi- 
ties, one municipal college and twelve independent colleges 
are included in the group. 

These colleges and universities are widely scattered geo- 
graphically, four are in the New England states, twelve 
in the Middle Atlantic states, twelve in the Southern states, 
twenty-three in the Middle West, six in the West and one 
in Porto Rico. By states Pennsylvania ranks first with the 
largest number of changes, seven. North Carolina has five, 
while Missouri, New York and Ohio have four each. In 
all, thirty-three states are represented. 

But what of the new presidents who have been selected 
to take charge of these colleges? What has been their 
professional background? What are their personal quali- 
fications? What considerations led them to enter upon 
their new work? 
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Every one of these new educational leaders has had 
previous experience of an educational character. Many 
have been called from the teaching and administrative 
staffs of the institutions they are now heading while others 
have enjoyed similar experience elsewhere. No less than 
six have been members of college boards of trustees, and 
several others have served on denominational boards of 
education. A considerable number have had teaching and 
administrative experience on the normal school, the junior 
college, the high school and the elementary school levels. 

Two of the incoming presidents bring with them into 
their new work wide experience and broad acquaintance 
with the college field. One of them has for years visited 
and studied literally hundreds of colleges and universities 
and during the past six years while assistant director of 
the American Council on Education has extended that. re- 
lation and correlated his findings in book form. The other 
has made intensive surveys of colleges and has served as a 
research counselor for a group of denominational colleges. 

Over sixty have held professorial rank in colleges and 
universities, the largest number having had their college 
teaching experience in the fields of English, of psychology 
and education, and of theological and religious education 
including biblical literature. Among the other humanistic 
fields in which they have taught are mathematics, the 
classics, the social sciences, the natural sciences and the 
biological sciences. Two have taught agricultural subjects 
and two have taught engineering subjects, while one has 
taught law and another journalism. Practically the entire 
range of liberal and professional education is represented, 
but the greater number has come from the humanistic fields 
and the majority from the first three mentioned. Many of 
these former college teachers have also filled administrative 
positions. 

A considerable number of the new presidents have been 
ealled directly from college administrative positions while 
others have previously had either practical college adminis- 
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trative experience or professional training which might be 
considered as definite preparation for the duties and func- 
tions of the presidential office. One cannot fail to note this 
underlying trend toward the selection of men for college 
presidencies who have had some specific preparation for 
their new tasks. 

One man is entering upon his third college presidency. 
Three others are entering upon their second ventures in 
the presidential office. One of the latter who has been serv- 
ing on the secretarial staff of his denominational board of 
education during the past academic year has returned to 
the field of active college administration because of his be- 
lief that the next ten or fifteen years will pretty largely 
tell the story of the future of the denominational college. 
Believing so fully in the work of the church college he has 
given himself again to the task of college administration. 

Two of these new college presidents have served as heads 
of junior colleges. They have been attracted to the four- 
year college area by the desire and the opportunity to 
widen their fields of service. One of them had filled the 
presidencies of three junior colleges and had also taught 
in two senior colleges. The other had at one time been 
principal of a rural high school and later a county super- 
intendent of schools before entering the junior college field. 

Three men entered formally upon presidencies this year 
after having served in those same institutions as acting 
presidents for periods approximating a year each. An- 
other who has for ten years been filling the office of dean 
of the college before his election to the presidency had 
several years ago served in the interim as acting president. 
At that time he had been offered the presidency but being 
essentially interested in teaching he had declined the office. 
Responding to alumni and trustee pressure, he finally ac- 
cepted the presidency this year with the reservation that 
he be permitted to continue his teaching, that he should 
have no financial worries, and that if at any time he felt 
that his administrative work was jeopardizing his teaching 
he should be free to go back to teaching. 
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While performing other teaching and administrative 
duties at the colleges of which they have this year been 
elected presidents, three men have served in the capacity 
of vice-presidents. One of the three was also director of 
the academic work and of the teacher training program and 
director of the summer school. Another held the headship 
of the department of education as well as the vice-presi- 
dency, while the third had taught mathematics and sub- 
sequently served as treasurer of the college. 

Two ‘‘new presidents’’ have this year been elected to 
positions they had previously held. After having served 
as president for a year and a half, one of these men ap- 
plied for and was granted a leave of absence for a year 
in order to do graduate work. During the course of the 
year the acting president designated to fill the temporary 
vacancy was elected to the presidency; however, he re- 
signed at the close of the academic year. The former 
president was again formally elected to the office and has 
now resumed his duties. In the other case of the return 
to office of a former encumbent, a man who had been chan- 
cellor of a state university for ten years and had retired 
from that office six years ago, was again elected to head 
the university following a political upset in which the ad- 
ministration of three state-supported institutions in that 
state were involved. 

Of the six incoming presidents who have served as mem- 
bers of college boards of trustees, three have been chairmen 
of the boards which elected them to the presidency. An- 
other has been chairman of the executive committee of his 
college board, while still another had been chairman of the 
trustee committee on instruction. 

With one exception these new college presidents all hold 
baccalaureate degrees. That one exception has enjoyed 
only a high school education following which he entered 
the newspaper field and was for nearly twenty years a 
magazine and newspaper editor; for the past twenty-two 
years he has served as professor of journalism and dean 
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of the school of journalism at the university to the presi- 
deney of which he has now been called. 

Yale is the ‘‘mother’’ of three of the new college presi- 
dents while Davidson, Harvard, Vassar and the College of 
Wooster have each provided two of these new presidents 
with their undergraduate training. Three of the others 
are products of teachers’ colleges. In all, over sixty in- 
stitutions have granted baccalaureate degrees to these new 
presidents. Only three of the seventy have not pursued 
further academic study beyond that required for the bac- 
calaureate degree, and all three are technically trained men. 

As in last year’s study a tendency to overcome the Ph.D. 
bogey is very noticeable. Only twenty-four of the seventy 
have obtained the doctorate. Four of these have been 
earned at Columbia. Harvard and Clark Universities have 
each conferred three of the doctorates while Fordham, 
Boston, and Northwestern Universities have each given two. 
One of the new college presidents has a foreign doctorate, 
a Ph.D from Cambridge. Twenty-nine others have earned 
the master’s degree. Three of these master’s degrees were 
obtained from Columbia while twenty-six other institutions 
have each awarded one. 

One man holds an M.E. degree from Yale in addition to 
his baccalaureate degree. Another is an LI.B. as well as 
an A.B. from the university to the presidency of which he 
has been called. Three others are legally trained, two pos- — 
sessing the LI1.B. degree and one the J.D. degree in addi- 
tion to the A.B. Two of the others have studied medicine, 
one of them having completed his work for the M.D. degree. 

Twenty-two have had theological seminary training. 
Sixteen of them completed the course and graduated, ten 
with the B.D. degree. Two have received the 8.T.B. de- 
gree from Boston University ; one the degree of B.S.L. from 
Drake University and one the 8.T.L. from the College of 
the Propaganda in Rome. Two each have graduated from 
the Auburn and Union (Va.) Theological Seminaries, while 
one has graduated from each of the following: Concordia, 
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Gettysburg, Hartford, McCormick, Pittsburgh, Princeton 
and Westminster Theological Seminaries, the schools of 
divinity at Emory, St. Louis and Vanderbilt Universities, 
and the College of the Bible at Transylvania College. One 
of these men has also received the Th.M. degree from 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Although thirty-eight of the seventy colleges involved 
in these changes may be considered as having a Protestant 
denominational affiliation or connotation only twenty-one 
of the men assuming presidencies at those institutions have 
had previous theological seminary training or pastoral ex- 
perience, while of the new presidents selected for the ‘‘non- 
denominational’’ schools not a single one has had previous 
experience of that character. It is quite evident that the 
emphasis has been placed upon the qualification of the man 
for the new role he is to fill and upon his broad sympathy 
with the distinctly Christian quality of American higher 
education, rather than upon sectarian church lines. 

Several of the incoming presidents who had come from 
active pastorates expressed the strong feeling that their 
new work offered them a form of definite Christian min- 
istry and a wider field of service. One of these new presi- 
dents who for the past ten years has served as university 
pastor at one of the large eastern universities is accepting 
his new charge because of-his interest in preparing youth 
for Christian leadership in this complex world supple- 
mented by a strong belief in the value of the small college 
and his conviction that the foundations of the college to 
which he is going are well laid and that it holds an oppor- 
tunity for the building of an outstanding arts college in 
its section of the country. 

The conviction that a Christian leader is likely to assert 
a more effective influence in work with youth at a formative 
age than with the miscellaneous groups touched by any 
ordinary church was a very strong influence in the decision 
of one former pastor. He expressed the belief that while 
the church has a large body of youth its contact with them 
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is greatly limited and that the college offered a unique 
opportunity for the training of Christian leaders. 

Seventeen of these new college heads are members of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Seven gained this honor in recognition 
of outstanding scholarship while undergraduates. Hight 
were elected as alumni members either on the occasion of 
the founding of chapters at their Alma Maters, or subse- 
quently. The other two were elected honorary members 
of chapters at colleges other than those at which they had 
studied. The names of twenty-eight of the new presidents 
and three of the acting presidents are to be found in the 
1930-31 edition of Who’s Who in America. 

In age the fifty-eight new college presidents range from 
twenty-nine to sixty-six years. Their average age at the 
time of their election to office was just slightly over forty- 
six years, with the ages of half of the group falling be- 
tween forty and fifty-two. The eight elected in 1929 who 
were inaugurated this year range from thirty-nine to sixty 
years in age, the average being forty-nine. The seven act- 
ing presidents are considerably older, all but two being over 
fifty-seven years of age. 

There is a wide distribution in the places of birth of 
these new administrators. Twenty-five states, one foreign 
country—England—and Porto Rico claim them as native 
sons. Pennsylvania ranks first with nine and New York 
second with six, followed closely by Ohio with five and 
Illinois, Missouri and Tennessee, each of which has four. 
Four were born in England, although all four have lived 
and taught in this country for a number of years. 

Seventeen institutions invited their own alumni to as- 
sume the chief executive posts at their Alma Maters. At 
one institution there was a growing sentiment in the board 
of trustees that an alumnus should be in charge of the col- 
lege. At another the incoming president who had received 
offers of similar opportunities elsewhere regarded the call 
from his own school as one which he could not decline. 
The ‘‘pull of Alma Mater’’ was unquestionably a strong 
influence in other cases. 
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Twenty-four have been recalled to head institutions 
located in their native states, and in one instance this op- 
portunity to serve his own state, and, as it happened, also 
his own university, was a consideration in his accepting 
the presidency. Several of those who had responded to 
the ‘‘pull of Alma Mater’’ returned to their native states 
as well. 

As in the study of changes among college presidents 
made last year, the writer corresponded with each one of 
the new college heads in an effort to ascertain what con- 
siderations led them to accept these posts of vital educa- 
tional leadership. While the responses varied both in 
character and in spirit, there were apparent in them all 
certain significant trends and characteristic attitudes with 
which these men and women were approaching their new 
duties and responsibilities. 

On all sides there is a recognition of the place and value 
of the undergraduate college of liberal arts and sciences 
in our educational program and of the intrinsic value of 
the liberal arts and sciences in the professional schools. 
Confidence is expressed in the future of the liberal arts 
college as ‘‘the backbone of our educational system.’’ Ap- 
preciation of the need for a type of education that is both 
Christian and well-rounded is another generally accepted 
point of view. 

One man who has for the past eighteen years taught in a 
state teachers’ college has returned as president to the 
college where he had previously taught for a period of six 
years because of the opportunity which the new position 
offered him to participate in executive and administrative 
work. At the same time he manifested a growing dissatis- 
faction with the swing of the state teachers’ college toward 
extreme emphasis on the technical side of teaching, making 
education a mechanical process, and the feeling that the 
state school for the training of teachers left out the re- 
ligious element which he considered a vital part in the cul- 
ture of all well-trained people. His belief in the larger 
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opportunity for self-development and freedom on the part 
of the student in the liberal arts college was also a con- 
tributing factor in his decision. 

Considerations which were influential in the decision of 
one of these new presidents who came from an experi- 
mental junior college were the desire to see what could be 
done with an experimental educational program in a small 
four-year liberal arts college of high scholastic standing 
and the desire to work in such an institution for the de- 
velopment of a healthy, independent religious life among 
the students. 

If this freshman class of college presidents is typical— 
and it does not differ in any serious respects from the 
group elected last year—we can feel assured that the fu- 
ture of the American college is being entrusted to capable, 
sympathetic hands. The danger, however, is in the initial 
enthusiasm of these new leaders being curbed and damp- 
ened by the dissipation of their energies and attention 
over a multiude of activities far beyond the capacities of 
any but a super-man. 

Evidence has already been presented indicating the re- 
luctance with which one of these new presidents accepted 
the burdens of the executive office and the reservations 
with which he surrounded his acceptance in order to pro- 
tect his teaching interests. At least one other man entered - 
upon a college presidency this year with a manifest dislike 
of administrative work as compared with research. An 
eminent scientist and recognized authority in his field, he 
made the shift from research to administration in the hope 
that by throwing emphasis on training in the fundamental 
sciences in technological courses he could render greater 
service to science than by remaining in charge of a depart- 
ment. Although doing no class-room teaching this year, 
he is planning to continue the supervision of research work 
of graduate students and of graduate assistants. 

What we need is a frank recognition of the fact that 
with the growth of the American college and its extension 
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into the life of the community, the existing administrative 
organization of many of our educational institutions is no 
longer adequate to meet the present-day requirements. At 
least two institutions have this year created new adminis- 
trative set-ups in an effort to divide the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the presidential office. Such division and 
a clearer definition of the functions of the office and of 
other college administrative offices may serve to lengthen 
the life, both actual and official, of the college president. 
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